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For preserving the youthful color and Ayer’s Hair Vigor is cutirely free f-om 
beauty of the hair, promoting its growth, | uncleanly, dangerous, or injurious sub- 
arting freshness and vitality,| stances, and its use is always safe and 
A 3 Wair Vigor is unequaled. E. S./| beneficial. James A. Etter, sheriff of 
I r, Downsville, La.., writes: “*I have} Wythe county, Va., writ “My hair 
used § ral hair preparations, but Ayer’s | had a tendency to fall out, and also to turn 
I Vigor is the only one I have found! gray. Ayer’s Hair \ r has stimulated a 
that tains the claims made for it.” L. | strong, vigorous growth, making the hair | 
VY. Ten ton, M ford, Mass., met soft and pliant, and causing it to retain its 
“T have been using Ayer’s Hair Vigor] natural color.” G. II. Harrell, Louisville, 
with wonderful success. It has restored| Ga., writes: “I have used Ayer’s Hair 
vitality to my hair, and stimulated it to} Vigor for four or fi years. It is the 
renewed growth. It has done, in my ease, | best preparation T have ever found for the 
‘ thing that has been claimed for it.”| hair and scalp.” Mrs. L. M. Holmes, j 
J. B. “ee ares, Lincoln, Nebr., writes: | Malden, Mass., writes: “I have experi- 4 
“Aver’s Hair Vigor has not only restored | enced great benefit from the use of Ayer’s 
r air to its original color, but has also| Hair Vigor. It freed 1 scalp from 
I more vigorous, abundant, and | humors, and has restored my hair to its 
] than ever.” original color and healthy condition.” 
A ‘ Hi Vi 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., U. S. A. 
For sale by all Druggists. 
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GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGE BONDS ON 


i 
‘ iy” 
IMPROVED FARMS IN THE STATES / li ras 
2 , ‘ ; \ Me a eee ie | 
OF OHIO AND MICHIGAN. v! | 








A 
We ha refully selected these securities to meet \ » WY 
the wants parties desiring to invest smal ims, and { ( 
we recommend them as absolutely safe, yielding good LE AA’ ; : 
income t constantly varying in value in sym ~ Pe \\ Wag / } 
pathy w e fluctuations of the stock market. 
The bonds are in denominations of $100, $500, and we 
$1,000, ipons attached, payable semi-annually in Dy if! 
gold , e City of New York. They are secured by ii Tl 
j loans wroved farms in the States of Ohio and 
M the extent of one-third of their value only. 
Full | ars furnished upon application ARE STILL TRIUMPHANT! 
We und sell Government bonds and other high For fifteen years they have steadily — in 
vest iti i favor, and with sales constantly increasing have 
€ inve ent securitie rhtor on commission, - ‘ | 
gr , ecurities outright or on com become the most popular Corset throughout the \ 
and | advances on the same. Unite d States 
} : r ty is fed to wear fwice as 
Quota und other information furnished. The “G y 
‘ ther informatt , i long as ordina rsets, and testimonials without j 
f number coul rive of the perfect satisfaction | 
} | they have aff led tf ng series of years ‘ 
| HENRY S. IVES & CO Be are ccentatnte been toara worth , 
| ss "7 less, the principles « the Glove-Fitting have 
proved invaluable ; : 
BANKERS, Retailers are authorized to refund money, if on 
| examination these Corsels do not prove as repre- 
sented 
Nos. 23 and 25 NASSAU STREET, Cor. Cedar, For sale everywhere. 
Catalogue free on application. 


osetia tapeae | THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., Mirs., 


1 NEW YORE. 70 & 72 Worth St., N. Y. 

















= MASHIONS FOR MAY, L889: 


expressly for ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, by THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING (0. 'Li 
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FIGURE N DIES’ COSTUMI 
FIGURE No j hiustrate i art ‘ yores, 8 
| ittern, whic! k gores a 
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/ nally disappear- ne suiings 
y + the right ol all varieues 
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reversed por strikingly eff ¢ 
faced with tive, and ma} 
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ipward in the ore 
( iges cross- goods, 
rinkle the drap- For 
goods 





h indsomely. 
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s very wide and 
s tid in two triple 
x - plaits from 
belt to hem, the 
ts being stay- 


ed underneath to 
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garment 


style of 
could be prettier 
and the decoration 


tapes, and sug- — \ 
gesting the water- 3 b 3 usual on such ma 
terials is lace 0 
embroidery. The 


NT! im fall style of drap- 


fos 
ry now so fash- 
gores may be as 


ned in a 
r have | mahi oo 
ut the The asque elaborate! 
| shapes a point at : a . ; med as thie iste 
wice as tha cl : he Figure No. 1.—LaDIEs COSTUME. iia 4 y 
the closing, arches l 

ithout . z Ye 
sfaction high overthe hips ; back o e skirt 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY, 1885; PUBLISHED 
BASQUE 


Fancy dress goods and 


LADIES 

No. 9749 
velveteen united in this handsome 
rhe pattern is in 13 sizes 


are 


dress-body 


for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure lo make the basque lor 
ady of medium size, will require 3] 
yards of one material and § yard o 


contrasting goods, each 22° inches 
Vie Price pattern, 25 cent 


LADIES’ POINTED BASQUE 
No. 9729 Pla 


nand brocaded silk 
here 


silk being applic ad 


were employed the basque 


j 


llustrated, the plain 


in the form ot ruching The pattern 
in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 
nes, t t measure To make the 





for a iady of medium size, re- 


quires 24 yards of material 22 incl 
wick 1@ yard of goods 48 inch 
Price patteru 25 cent 





INFANTS 

No 
mere was used for the pretty 
wrapper 
Any variety of 
able for sucl 
be 


WRAPPER 
9738 Spotted cash- 
here represented. 
material suit- 
gartinents may 
this way 
wlens being/ 
The 
81Ze, wad, 
garment like. it 
3+ yards of 
inches wide, or 
inches wide, o1 
36 inches wide 
1D cents 


made uy 
light-weight 
especially 
pattern 18 in 
to make a 
will require 
material 22 
24 yards 27 
24 vards 


Price of patter 


desirable, 


LADIES’ POLONAISE 
roidered cashmere was employed for making this stylis] 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 


# yards of material 22 inches wid 


] 
Dust measure 


or 4¢ vards 48 inches wid 
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The pattern 18 
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Right Side-Front Vie 
MISSES 
9720.—This pattern is in 8 sizes 
13 vears, it peeds 84 yards 2 


yard of velvet 20 ins. wide f 
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BOYS’ s ALL 
No. 9753 


braid in two 
s in\!l0 sizes 


make the wai 
7 years, will 
of material 2 


Price of pat 





9750 


Right Side-Front Vie 


waist measure, and may be used for any variety 
garment for a lady of medium size, will require 54 
»” 


}j «<< inches wide, or 34 


ibroide @ pat 

es for children fron 
a ig I 

res if ) 

I’r Oo x 





W AIST. 


\ flanne! was cl 
jaunty Waist and whit 


the al ration 
3 to 12 years of age. lo 
require 2 yards 


tern, 20 cent 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT 


No. 9750 rhe pattern to this handsome walking-skirt is in 9 si 
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Left Side-Back View 
OSTU ME 


ior misses from 8 to 15 vears i For }} 
ches wide, or 48 vards 48 inches wide. 
est, collar and bands. Price, 30 cents 


+ 2eU 


OR BLOUSE 


Navy-b! 


hosen for thi 
widths fort 

The patter 
for boys fror 


st for a bov o 


7 inches wide 





9750 


Left Side- Ba Vv 


lo make tl 
iterial and 6 yards of figured goods 


Zes ladies f om 20 
or combination of fabries preferred 
yards of plain n 


yards of the one and 3 yards of the other 48 inches wide Price of pattern, 30 centa. 





























4 FASHIONS FOR MAY, 1885 


CHILD'S WRAI 
No. 9763.—Th 
comfortably aesign- 
ed pattern is in 6 
sizes for children 
from 1 to 6 years of 
age. To make the 
garment for a child 
of 4 years, requires 
24 yards of material 
22 inches wide,. or 
2# yurds 27 inches 
wide, or 18 yard 48 
inches wide, Price 
of pattern, 15 cents. 





Fr N 2.—GIRLS’ STREET TOILETTE 

Figure N This consists of Girls’ jacket No, 9743, 
and costume No. 9106. The pattern to the jacket is in 7 
sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of age, anc costs 15 cents. 
The pattern to the costume is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 
9 years of age, and costs 20 cents. For a girl of 8 years 
ut requires 9} yards of material 22 inches wide: the jacket 
needing 3 yards; and the costume, 6} yards. If 48 inch 
wide goods elected, then 5 yar vill be sufficient 


CHILD'S COSTU ME 
No. 9732.—Th 
quaint little costume 
§ here shown is made of 
Pplain wool goods and 
velvet. The pattern is 
in 6 sizes for children 
from 1 to 6 years of 
age. For a child of 
4 years, il requires 24 
yards of goods 22 in- 
ches wide, or 1f yard 
48 inches wide, each 








Figure No, 3.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

Ficure No, 3.—This illustrates Girls’ 
costume No, 9722.. The pattern is in 7 
sizes for girls from 8 to 9 years of age. For 
a girl of 8 years, it needs 4% yards of mate- 
with § yard of velvet rial 22 inches wide, or 23 vards 36 inches 
20 inches wide. Price wide, each with & vard of Silesia 36 inches 
Front Vie of pattern, 15 cents. Back View. wide for the waist. Price of pattern, 20 ets 





tf The Publishers of the HOME MAGAZINE will supply 


ha of the foregoing Patterns post-paid, on receipt of price. g4 | 
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FRONTISPIECI Coming Through the Wood Stepping st< yes of Life. By D.S. C 
rhe Home of Julietand Romeo. By H. Marie George yne Way of Helping. By Mary E. Ireland 3] 
[lustrated), ; : 67 Lichens from W: ayside Rocks. By Lichet 6 
‘A True Story of Old Virginia By E. F. M l A Few Suggestic : 17 
Hunchback Jim. By Reginald Barnett, in The ¢ A True Courage “By Nellie Burns 18 
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UMPHREYS' “Bstesaaane PENS 


Al f reliable, standard and superior quality 
EMsPECIFICS POPULAR Nos.—048, 14, 130, a8, 444.15 x, 135, 61, 238 
\R THE RE OF IS ape For sale by all Stationers, 
Ft E CURE ALL DISEASES OF THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. ‘ 
Horse’s, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs, Poultry Works: Camden, N.J. 26 John St., New York. 
For 20 years: HU MPHREY 8S’ Veterinary iH] 
gpeciai siacthecn wed [7 Farmers, tock “HOW 10 FURNISH A 0 i ME, 
breeders - Rocar R. ., Hippodrome S, 


Menager tes, and others with perfect success 








L1 ST OF § SPECIFICS. The Author of this book, published | D Applet 

- C fur shes houses d roc rtistic I 2eK)} 
A. A. Cures Fevers & Inflammation, Mi , furnishes houses an ir ms a istically and econ: 
Fever, Sp:.24! Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 75c. — y; and will promptly set des 1ates Of cost on a] 


Purchases of For ter 


i ali Kin wile. 
ences, etc., address, “* HOME,” P. O. Box &2 





B. B. Strains, Ua meness,Rheumatism,75¢ 























Cc, C,-Cures Diste m per, Nasal Disc harges,75c. i - POOKY, 
D. D. Cures Bots ot Grubs, Worms 75e. ew York aie 
E.E. Cures Cough, Heaves,Pneumonia,7 5c. d notes how t é 
F. F. Cures Colic or ¢ Gripes, Bellyache, 75. sly, effectually and 
G. G. Prevents MiscarTiage, 75e. ire obesity wit t 
H.H, Cures al! Urinary! Diseases. 75e. vation dietary, etc, } 
I. I. Cures Eruptive Diseases, Mange, 75c. iropean Mii Oct. 24th, say ts effect is not mere!) | 
J. J. Cures all Diseases &f Digestion, 75c. to reduce the a int of fat. but by affecting the sourcé 
Veterinary Case, black walnut) with of obesity to induce a radical « he diseas M 
Veterinary Manual, (330 pages), 10 bottles no charge whatever: az son, rich or 1 
vi Medicine, and Medicator, - . $8.00 } vork gratis, by sending 6c. to cover post 
Medicator, ° 35 age to I ~C. RI SSELL, Esq., Woburn House, Store 
ees GW These Veterinary ( axes are serit free ofe xpress , Bedford Sq., L ondon, Eng.” 
+ on receipt of the price, or any order for Veterinary cen - . 
. Medicine to the amount of $5.00 or more PRE ESSE fe E, CHROMO : ARDS, Scrap 
hreys’ Veterinary Manual *ictures, et Send for price lists 
: By xy mail on receipt of pri ce 50 cent . DUNN & CO., 2106 Orkney Street, Philade phia, I 
a7 Pamphlets sent free on apy iication BLUEBERRY. A full history of this valuab). 
HUMPHREYS’ Homeopathic Med. Co, + 4 se aan wi ith . bean tifu : me of th 
a. ~ or& I “Ase Se d vc ac es8 on a posta 
109 Fulton Street, New ¥ Delos Staples, West Sebewa, 
CADIES’ FAVORITE .- lonia County, Mich. 
E. | SEND FOK THE 
i LADIES! ToiLeTcuive 
7 P at Us tn boat tifui metal boxes, No. pages—10 cen 
? up in beau OXES, 
- ®. 2 for loose crimps. Only 16¢. per box MEYERS & CO., BOX 1306, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


For Bo Sane 1 dog. boxes, $1 00. Circulars free 
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| RAVEN GLoss 
DRESSING 


is absolutely the best, Softens leather, con” Leading Shoe Dealers ev sry where re 
; commend it. It is more economical than 


tainsoil, gives natural finish, actualy makes 
other dressings 


sl} »*s wear longer 
Oe WE RUTTON & OTTLEY, nn ee, 
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Know | ME Said curly head 
‘But this ald can, you Know, ; 
Has helped me keep them fragrant 


And + cannot let it go. 
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‘> 
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replied the askiveel 


Pil son 
Your PP 1S byl right, 
Sa l/l will a f ageVvOTSs W640 
To make the ald can bright 





, wnat 
And tha veoh it may be battered 


No stains r rust will shovy 
The Cin SNATI payly list en’ 


z 
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Rubbed with 


SAPOLAO. 


FRUITS 
PLANTS 
“SEED 




















and all the old vane le sorts 
Trees, Vines Seeds, &c by mar! 


64 CHOICE CHEAP $i 


14 magnificent Carnations 
Sis 








Pear, 1 Russian Apricot, and 
81, or 12all Concord. S81. 74 strong Strawberry Plants, ! 
nuts, Si. 
send for our valuable Catalogue of over 110 pages, FR 
trees. including an immense stock of Grape Vines and Fri 


“huis. THE STORRS & 


Greenhouses, 


Ss 
Select Flavors 
Perfectly Pure Extracts of Choicest Fruits, 
THE BEST fii"Fhonsands of exo 
id. Winning friends everywhere 
Dealers Treble sales wit) them. 










Moe 7) elk AND NOY 
PWIND \) ANYW WEAR OL 
ute bimakes By rn J ao 


SOLD.:: 


. Brre x & Oo. Dey 8t., N.¥ 


ictures and Tennyson's Poems mailed 
SAPITOL CARD CO., Hartford, Conn 


STOPPED FREE 


6 ears 
Marvelous sce 

Insane Persons Restored 

Dr.KLINE’S GREAT 


I r NERVERESTORER 


'B Ra & Banve DISRASES. Only sure 


c r rve Affections, Fits, Epilepsy, ete. 

INFA defy pe Be as directed. No Fits after 

i use. Treatise and gp hebon bott e free to 

| atients, they paying express charges on box when 
ed. Send names, P. O. anc di express address of 


fllicted to DR KLINE ,o3t Arch St.,Philadelphia,Pa. 
Druggists. BEWARE OF IMITATING FRAUDS. 


NONE BE 
aspecialty, Po ies paid safe arrival guarant 
SETS ad example 








36 packets choice Flower Seeds 
packets choice Vegetable Seeds SI, or 
choice Vegetable and 8 pac — choice Flower Seeds, 0c. 
1 Champion Quince, 1. 13 Orage 
sorts, early to late. SI. 

30 Mulberries, 10 each Russian, Black E = a and White, S1. 


14 sorts, S13 14 Chrysanthemums, 44 sorts 
M1, or 17 (- te to! © = Ds * 2H5e - 29 

14 for d0c., or or sa packets 

1 ra ¢ Standard 


“4 and Ornamental Trees of all 






one Cheaper. Platts 


15 splendid ¢ 
blooming Roses, 15 sorts, our  fhoice, 








ines, 4 sorte, 
> Hs vi Catalpa, 1. 


40 Sweet Chest 
Forthe ‘ot! er 64 81 seta, and 1,001 things be aide, 


from pot plants % forest 


Everything kept in the NiArsery | line 
ives. S3ist Year, it en. 


HARRISON Co. /tisirtiiis: 


WANTED A WOMAN 


of sense, ene ur_bus i in hee 
locality, mick ile aged pref SAI 'ARY es. 
References exchanged, GAY Brus 14 Barc = Pa . ¥. 


SATIN FINISH S 

GOLDEN BORDER 

NAME ON, ench card Oc with 
J BEAUTIFUL cine ng 

Embowed Ornaments, O'cts 

12 Packs and Age Ly 2 Al 

of Samples, #1.00. 50 Floral, 

Chromo, Embossed, &c., Carda, 

Tete 16 Packs and Album of 

Samples, @1. LOO SCRAP Pictares 


Ge. Best inducements ever offered to Agents.@ Send 4e, In 
stamps for our Pocket Sample Book containing NEW Styles 





for S56. NORTHFORD CARD CO., Northford, Ct. 
0 New Style, Embossed Hidden Name and Chromo 
Visiting Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 1l0c. 18 packs 


$1. Warranted oo sold. 
& CO., Nassau, 


CONSUMPTION 


have a positive ren e@ above disease, by its 
thousands of cases of the 1 and of lo ag caning 
have been cured. Indeed. so strong is my faith in its efficac 
thatI willsend TWO BOT rLEsS r KER, together with a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any sufferer. Give Ex- 
vress & P.O, address, DK.T, A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl 8t., N.¥- 


Sample Book, 4c. L. JONES 
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K rh 
A RELIABLE 
REPUTATION FOR PURITY 
OF NEARLY AND HIGH 
A CENTURY, = a= QUALITY. 


The famous pana “quatanD POWDER 


Popular all the World over for Producing 


RICHEST CUSTARD WITHOUT a ! 


BIRD'S | 


CHOICE 
DELICIOUS 


WITHOUT ECCS. 
HALF THE COST. 
HALF THE TROUBLE. 


POWDER 


A Great Luxury, 


No Luncheon, Dinner, Dessert, Supper, or Feast complete tie a dish of this 
Famous Custard. An 18 cent. box will make THREE PINTS !! and a 36 cent. 
box SEVEN PINTS!!! SOLD BY ALL STOREKEEPERS. 














Inventors and Manufacturers, ALFRED BIRD & SONS, Birmingham, England. 
Sole Agents for U.S.A. EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, Pa. 





PASTRY & EVANS & SHOWELL will send on receipt of Address, Mail Free, the 
w and enlarged ed f ‘p astrY & Sweets,”’ a little Work containing 
SWEETS ‘niga 


Practical Hin ts and Original ‘Ste for Tasty Dishes for the Dinner and 


Mailed Free supper Table. 


POPOL PIL I er RP PL Pe 
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ALL THE 
MOST 


BEAUTIFUL 


SHADES FOR 


THE ON 


VELVETEEN 


Year’s Wear 


sax VWELVETEEN. 





and Summer 





WEAR. ° 
For elega! und general utility, the Arcadia surpasses all known makes of v¢ I In the French and 
English, as well as the American market, they have superseded the use of silk ve ts. All leading fashion jour 
nals unite in their praise, Be sure the trade-mark is on the back of each yard 1 by all first-class dry goods 


| dealers. 


SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 198 and 200 Church St., N. Y.. Wholesale Agents. 


WEBSTER 
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stone bridges which spans the Adige, not a tawny, 
lazy stream, like the Po and the Tiber, but full of with a haughty pretor and his straight-nosed 
the wild rush and life of an Alpine torrent, and Roman wife, watching with listless gaze the brutal 
on the sands below, where men and 
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seats crowded with spectators, the podium honored 


were in the midst of the old city. combats 
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THE HOME OF JULIET AND ROMEO. 


N the sunshine of an Italian April day we saw 
for the first time, coming in from Venice, the 
towers and churches of Verona, nestling in 

the beautiful valley of the Adige, which stream, 
rushing down from the Alpine hills, divides 
the city in twain, like a keen saber’s edge. The 
distant aspect of the city, called by the Italians 
“Verona la Degna’”—Verona the Dignified— 
with its serrated walls and medieval towers, is 
very striking. The city occupies the slope and 
base of a hill, the last spur of the Tyrolese Alps, 
and is surrounded by groves and villas. In a 
little while we were whirling over one of the five 
stone bridges which spans the Adige, not a tawny, 
lazy stream, like the Po and the Tiber, but full of 
the wild rush and life of an Alpine torrent, and 
were in the midst of the old city. 

VOL. Lim1.—19 





What a host of memories rushea upon us! For 
rich in romantic, historic, and artistic interest is 


Verona. Verona of the Scaligers! Verona of 
Valentine and Proteus! Verona of Romeo and 
Juliet! Veronaof Catullusand Dante! Verona, 


which has architecture of Sanmichelli and paint- 
ings of Paul Veronese, and arches and an am- 
phitheatre built in the time of the Flavian 
Ceesars ! 

Both arches and Coliseum are among the best 
preserved monuments of old Roman days existing 
in Italy or out of it. The latter is almost intact, 
being much better preserved than Titus’s Coli- 
seum at Rome. The internal aspect of the arena 
is complete, and we could imagine the marble 
seats crowded with spectators, the podium honored 
with a haughty pretor and his straight-nosed 
Roman wife, watching with listless gaze the brutal 
combats on the sands below, where men and 


eed 
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beasts were slaying each other to make a Roman 
holiday. Th: 
days for exhibitions of horsemanship, dancing 
on the tight rope, fireworks, public meetings, 
political celebrations, and other public specta- 


interior is frequently used nowa- 


cles. 
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“The first thing that engaged our attention and 
wonder too,” he writes, “was the amphitheatre 
which is the most entire of 
extant. The inhabitants called it the Arena ; 
has two porticoes, one within the other, and is 
thirty-four rods long, twenty-two in breadth, with 


ancient remains now 
it 
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A little mbre than two hundred years ago, that 
famous Englishman, John Evelyn, visited Verona, 
and recorded his impressions of the place in his 
immortal diary. It is interesting to note what 
were the salient features of interest to an edu- 
cated gentleman of that long-ago generation. | 


forty-two ranks of stone benches or seats which 
reach to the top. The vastness of the marble 
stones is stupendous. 

“There are arches, as that of the victorie of 
Marius over the Cimbrians, the battle occurring 
on the adjacent plains just outside ; temples, aque- 
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ducts, etc., shewing still considerable remaines in 
several places of the towne, and how magnificent it 
has formerly ben. It has three strong castles, and 
a large and noble wall. Indeed, the whole city is 
bravely built, especially the Senate House, where 
we saw those celebrated statues of Cornelius 
Nepos, Emilius Marcus, Pliny, and Vitruvius, all 


were in triumph every autumn, for the vines 
reach from tree to tree; here of all places I have 
seene in Italy, would I fix a residence.” 

To American and English visitors of to-day, 
Verona first suggests Shakespeare, and brings 
to mind the words of the prologue to Romeo and 


Juliet. 
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THE AMPHITHEATRE. 


having honored Verona by their birth, and of 
later date, Julius Cesar Scaliger, that prodigy of 
learning.” 

The worthy diarist describes a visit to the gar- 
dens of Count Guisti’s villa, where he saw the “good- 
liest cypresse”’ in Europe, and speaks of several 
fine paintings in the churches by the old masters. 
He closes the description by saying, “In my 
opinion, the situation of Verona is the most 
delightful I ever saw; it is so sweetly mixed with 
rising ground and vallies, so elegantly planted 
with trees, on which Bacchus seems riding as it 


‘“* Two households both alike in dignity, 
In fair Verona, where we lay our scene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 
Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. 
From forth the fatal loins of these two foes 
A pair of star-crossed lovers take their life ; 
Whose misadventured piteous overthrows 
Do, with their death, bury their parents’ strife. 
The fearful passage of their death-marked love, 
And the continuance of their parents’ rage, 
Which, but their children’s end, nought eould 

remove, 

Is now the two hours traffic of our stage; 





i with patient ears attend, 


The which if y 


What here ill miss, our toil shall strive to mend.’ 


Not omitting the Two 
portion of which play is laid in the locality. 
Indeed, few travelers care for aught else in this 
magnificent city of the middle ages than to see 
the mansion of the Capulets, where lived the 
gentle maiden whose fate has been lamented by 


Gentlemen of Verona, a 


so many hearts, and sung by so many poets, and 
to sigh at her tomb. 

Shakespeare and the stage have made Juliet and 
Romeo synonymous with the very name of lovers. 
Whether they ever existed in the flesh or not, they 
are truer to life and nature than are many facts. 
Outtopping the memory of the Scaligers are the 








JULIET’S HOUSE. 


lives and loves of these two faithful souls of Ve- 
rona. Most true is old Montague’s prediction that 


“ While Verona by that name is known 
There shall no figure at such rate be t 
Ast e and faithful Juliet 


So far asconcerns the Montagues and the Capu- 
leta, certain it 18 that Dante in his grand verses 
mentions two families by these names dwelling in 
Verona in anything but harmony—in fact, living 
in a deplorable way, very much as Shakespeare 


depicts them. And Dante ought to know the facts 
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then the most splendid in Europe, several years 
under the protection of the magnificent Cangronde 
Della Scala. But whether the youthful scions of 
these rival houses ended the feud by their faithful 
loves and tragic deaths no one can truly say. The 
earliest mention of this “story of woe” occurs in 
the Romeo e Giulietia of Luigi Da Porta, an Italian 
novelist of the sixteenth century, upon which the 
English dramatist probably built his play. The 
native historian of the city, Girolamo Della Corte, 
however, relates the fundamental facts as having 
really occurred in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. 

True or not, no one who wanders along the 
banks of the swift-Aowing Adige fails to visit the 
high and narrow old building in the Via Cappello, 
where the tender heroine is reputed to have dwelt. 
The palace where the proud old Veronese noble 
once feasted his friends and held high carnival is 
now used as a tavern, and in Juliet’s balcony one 
will see long lines of wet clothes hung to dry efter 
the shiftless Italian way. 

Juliet’s grave was shown to strangers long be- 
fore Shakespeare became known to the Italians, 
and if she ever had one it must have perished 
long ago; but “ La tomba di Giulietta” is still one 
of the sights shown to tourists. To see it one 
enters the garden of the Orfanotrofio, where a 
swarthy-cheeked Italian girl, somewhat darker 
and coarser than the daughter of the Capulets as 
represented in most prints, conducts you to the 
relic in question, It is of red Verona marble, and 
undoubtedly did duty as a washing trough before 
promoted to its present honor. One is hardly 
likely, in imitation of the Empress Maria Louise, 
to carry off a fragment of the marble and have it 
carved into mementos and keepsakes, though a 
very sentimental young or elderly lady might do 
so. Roses were blooming before the door of the 
chapel—real Florentine roses, such as Juliet may 
have worn in her black tresses and Romeo flung 
up to her lattice those mornings before the night- 
ingale sang. 

We ask for the house of Romeo and for the 
tomb of the Montague hero; but no one can tell 
aught of him or whereabout he once had dwelt. 
In all Verona there is no trace of him whose 
bosom’s lord sat lightly on its throne ere the great 
shadow fell. Few ofthe Veronese, I learned, had 
even heard of the gentle youth, though Juliet’s 
story they had by heart. Why is he not com- 
memorated as well Verona 
must have been all Capulet and suppressed the 
glory of the hero who died for love, as they would 
have that of the hero who won honor in arms 
were he not Capulet, too. 

Verona is emphatically a city of palaces; sev- 


as his mistress? 


eral, such as the Canossa, Pompei, and Tresi pal- 


aces, are among Sanmichelli’s masterpieces. Peo- 


in the case, for he resided at the Veronese court, | ple should know more of this fourteenth-century 
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“A TRUE STORY OF 


architect than they do, for he was the founder of 
modern military fortifications, laying down the 
rules subsequently followed by Vauban. Among 
the forty-eight churches in the city is the Oathe- 
dral, mostly rebuilt in the twelfth century, where 
Evelyn saw the “ Dorothea” of Raphael, which 
is not there now, but where is the “ Assumption” 
of Titian. Most of Paul Veronese’s pictures have 
been carried from his native city and now rest in 
Venice. The Church of St. Zeno, the patron of the 
city, is a notable structure and interesting to the 
visitor on account of its pure Gothic style of archi- 
tecture. 

There are other tombs in Verona besides that of 
Juliet. In an inclosure adjoining the Church of 
Santa Maria Antica on the Piazza de Signorio, are 
the tombs of the ancient princes who once ruled 
in Verona. They are models of the most elegant 
Gothic art, open as filigree, light, spiry, full of 
statues rising in rows and caged in their fretted 
niches. Slender as they seem, these sculptured 
monuments have stood entire for five hundred 
years in a public street, the frequent scene of riot 
and battle, 

“ Which made Verona’s ancient citizens 
Cast by their beseeming ornaments 


To wield old partisans in hands as old.” 


Can Grande Della Scala, the most eminent of 
these old rulers, will be remembered as the friend 
and patron of Dante, who entertained the poet 
when exiled from his native Florence. At the 
lavish and hospitable court of this Prince, Dante 
wrote the larger portion of his poem, The Divine 
Comedy, and he pays a warm tribute to the Po- 
desta’s character. There is no nobler passage in 
the Paradiso than that in canto sixteenth, relating 
to Can Grande and the poet’s long-standing and 
very intimate relations with him. This most mu- 
nificent and valiant Prince died before he was 
forty. The old chroniclers paint him utterly 
without shade—one of those Italian nobles of the 
middle ages who was grand in his crimes as well 
as in his abilities and successes. But across the 
darkness and storms of his life passes the gleams 
of his friendship for Dante and his love for the 
beautiful Ricetta, loveliest of all Italian women. 

Of love and lovers in Italy surely there is no 
end; but they are confined to no country, no clime, 
no condition. Iceland, region of hoarfrost and 
gleaming ice-fields, has its lovers as well as Italy, 
realm of sunshine and flowers. The tropics may 
burn and melt, but the north binds by frost and 
holds in icy chains. Africa throbs above her 
burning sands, and Liberia melts amid her linger- 
ing snowdrifts. Occident and Orient lrve the 
same heart, and with the purple vines at her feet 
Vesuvius is the same as Hecla, girt by her eternal 
snows. 

Insular and unsentimental Britain and broad 


OLD VIRGINIA.” 


and practical America hold love and loyalty more 
sacred than do more southern lands. They keep 
their feeling in reserve, instead of wasting it in 
expression, nor do they deem that protestations, 
vows, and tears are surest signs of faithful breasts 
and truthful hearts. H. Marie GEORGE. 


“A TRUE STORY OF OLD VIRGINIA.” 


T was a story for the twilight—that strange, 
dark boundary-line between the old day and 
the new evening—that grandma told us— 

three children sitting as near her as we could pos- 
sibly squeeze, and the youngest one, Meg, in her 
lap. “It was a true story,” she said, and she had 
heard it ‘many and many a time frem her mother, 
who was the baby of the story and whose mother 
had told it to her just as she had gone through it 
all at that dreadful time.” The firelight sparkled 
and danced around us and we all waited impa- 
tiently for grandma to begin. 

“ Well, grandma,” said John at last, as grandma 
rubbed her glasses and looked into the fire mu- 
singly. 

“Well, children,” said grandma, looking round 
at us with a smile, “you know that this is about 
your great-great grandmother English”—Meg 
gave a solemn little shake of the head at so many 
“ greats” —“ who lived in Virginia in the time when 
there was often trouble between the white men and 
the red. The sky was never so blue but it might 
be stained by a creeping thread of smoke from the 
burning of a settler’s home, and the night never 
so quiet but you might be roused by shelterless 
women and children fleeing for safety or, worse 
still, by the yell of invisible foes.” 

Janie peeped over her shoulder into the dark 
corner and wedged her stool a little closer. 

“However, my grandfather was young Jack 
English then, and a hale and merry young fellow of 
twenty-four he must have been. He was not afraid 
that bright spring morning, as he plowed a 
straight furrow in the rich, new soil of his meadow- 
field and paused, only for a moment, at its end to 
listen to Katherine singing an old hymn-tune— 
I have often heard what it was: 

‘To Zion’s hill I left mine eyes’ 
at her spinning-wheel. Katherine English had a 
aweet, clear soprano—-like a bird, my mother used 
to say—but it was not because he was so fond of 
music that the young farmer turned his next fur 
row with a lighter heart and a merrier whistle ; 
it was because he felt sure that his young wife was 
not afraid when he heard her singing.” 

“ What was she ’fraid of?” asked Janie. “I 
thought everybody was brave in those times.” 

Grandma smiled. 

“The people that were afraid haven’t been much 
written about, my child. But your grandmother 
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ata 


English was a young wife and 


dependent on companionship and _ protection. 


Her neighbor, Mr. Potter—an elderly man, but | 
| eager for the escape. 


a great hunter—often laughed at her and teased 
her about her false alarms. 

“To-day, however, she felt very light of heart 
as she sang away at her wheel. Her floor was as 
white as scrubbing could make it, her pots and 
pans shone with rubbing, dinner was on the fire 
getting ready for twelve o’clock, and her two chil- 
dren—lovely, healthy creatures—were playing 
merrily in the sunshine. She stepped backward 
and forward briskly at her wheel, that buzzed a 
cheerful undertone to her voice. 

“© W’at’s ’at?’ suddenly cried the boy, with his 
eyes fixed on the door and a sharp accent in his 
tone. 

“ Katherine looked hurriedly around—she had 
not heard a whisper or a movement, but surely 
that was the door-latch rising slowly. She stood 
with wide-open eyes—too frightened to move or 
speak, when a hand was roughly laid on her 
mouth and she was held tightly in the grasp of a 
powerful Indian, who had stolen in through the 
back room, while another dusky form, gliding in 
through the opening door, seized the children 
and gagged them with strips of their aprons which 
they quickly tore off. Another moment and, in 
spite of all her struggles, they were carried silently 
out of the back door and hurried into the woods 
so stealthily that scarcely a branch stirred behind 
them or a leaf was crushed in their flight. Their 
journey, with but few halts, was pursued for several 
days and nights; for the encampment of this tribe 
was in Kentucky, and it was evidently the inten- 
tion of Indians to put as great a dis- 
tance as possible between their captive and her 
friends. 

“Katherine remembered very little about this 
part, hurriedly carried on through miles and miles 
of untrodden woods, except that once, near some 
settlement, they caught an old Dutchwoman out 
looking for her master’s cow, and tying her tightly, 
with many grunts of amusement and guttural syl- 
lables, they carried her off too. When they ar- 
rived at the encampment, Katherine and her chil- 
dren had a separate wigwam and were not treated 
unkindly. Her tasks were light and she was not 
interfered with, except that she was closely watched 


these 


whenever she left the wigwam, but the children 
were allowed to play where they chose. 


“ Thesummer wore on with intolerable hours of 


longing and homesickness, carefully concealed from 
the Indians, for Katherine knew her only chance 
of escape lay in feigning contentment.” 

=2 
commented Nell, with her great, truth- telling eyes. 
She had stolen into the room so quietly while 
grandma was telling the first part, that nobody 


don’t see how she could have done that,” 


had noticed she was there, and we all laughed and 
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very timid and | made a little, clear space for her when we found 


it out. 
“Go on, grandma, please,” said John, who was 


“At last, early in the fall, most of the young 
warriors and some of the old braves, too, went on 
the war-path, and Katherine and the old Dutch- 
woman were allowed to do very much as they 
chose. They went one day, with bark baskets, to 
gather wild grapes, which had been touched by an 
early frost, and hung, black and sweet, from the 
vines in a distant part of the woods. They had 
scarcely dared hope for such an opportunity, and 
they made their way at once to a stream of water, 
and, plunging in it, waded for a long distance, 
hoping to keep the Indians from tracing them. 
They did not stop, you may be sure, in this first 
part of their flight, until fatigue forced them to 
rest and once or twice they thought they heard 
behind them the Indians’ yells and even the twang 
of their bow-strings. 

“Tt was a long and arduous journey and took 
weeks of weary traveling; for often they lost their 
way and often were forced to make long circuits 
to avoid meeting other Indians and being recap- 
tured. They were terribly hungry, and Kather- 
ine, delicate and dainty as she had been, even ate 
a dead scorpion she found on the way.” 

Meg made a queer little face of disgust. 

“They had some most remarkable escapes from 
wild animals of the forest, against which they had 
no means of defense. Twice it happened that 
when they thought they were being pursued by 
Indians they ran into a herd, once of wild buffa- 
loes and once of deer, and they moved quietly 
aside and let the poor, panting, frightened women 
pass through without molesting them or seeming 
afraid of them.” 

“Whew!” whistled John; “tell that to the 
marines! I don’t mean any disrespect to you, 
grandma, but your grandmother must have had— 
an imagination.” 

“T tell the tale as’twas told to me,” said grandma, 
smiling a little. ‘I often wondered about that 
myself; but there is still another adventure.” 

“Oh!” remarked John, derisively, “this gete 
sensational.” 

“Hush !” said Meg, “I want to hear it.” And 
“so said we, all of us,” like Bluebeard’s wives in 
the pantomime. 

“Tt began to grow very much colder,” resumed 
grandma, “and snow had been falling all day on 
the hardened ground. Their garments, as you 
may imagine, were worn and torn, and they took 
shelter from the frosty night air in a great, hollow 
tree. Katherine English was on the outside, and 
being a light sleeper, she was awakened by a sound 

l y fi jotsteps, accompa- 
Grandma’s voice sank to 


near the aperture as 
nied by a low growling.” 
an impressive whisper. 
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“The moon had just risen to its full height, and | 


she could see, as plainly as in the daylight, a large 


bear! He approached cautiously and snuffed the 


gave herself up for lost as her despairing look 


met his two great eyes glaring into the hole, but 


suddenly Bruin turned around and sat down at its 
mouth. Her terror was so great that she could 
not sleep for a long while, but at last she was so 
exhausted that she fell into a doze, and when 


she awoke it was broad day and the bear was 
clothes, and was broiling venison steaks over the 


| rekindled fire, and laughing to herself with satis- 


gone.” 
“‘Must have been a dream,” put in John. 


“ But he had left proofs of his presence in the | 


freshly made tracks on the snow,” continued 


grandma, with a little more emphasis in her tone. | 


“They had now crossed such a long distance of 


| 
| 
| 


forest that they felt quite safe as far as their former | 


captors were concerned ; but a more horrible dan- 
ger menaced them. The berries were all gone 
from the woods, and even the edible roots were 
hidden by the snow. They had been for days 
without food, and the old Dutchwoman began to 
show terrible signs that her brain was being 
affected by long hunger. She muttered to herself 
constantly in an angry and threatening way, and 
often looked at her companion and laughed, with 
a sinister look. At night, Katherine dared not 
stir for fear that a chance movement might awake 


'the nearest house, while one of their number 


hastened to bring her husband.” 
“What became of the economical old Dutch- 


air, as if suspecting intruders in his den. She} woman?” asked John. 


“ Katherine told her friends about her as soon 
as she came to her senses, and some of the men 
recrossed the river, and followed her by her tracks 
to their encampment the night before, to which 
she had found her way. She was having a very 
jolly time, for they had left provisions and clothes 
there, and she had already put on a suit of men’s 


faction.” 

“ How joyful the meeting between Jack Eng- 
lish and his wife must have been!” said Nell 
softly, as the laugh died away. 

“Tt was indeed, but it was a long time before 
Katherine English recovered from her starvation 
and fatigue. She was ill a long, long while, and 
suffered terribly, having to be nursed and fed like 
a young child by her husband. But the strangest 
part of all was that when shedid recover, her charac- 
ter—gentle, tender, and shrinking—seemed to have 
undergone a total transformation. She became 


| daring to recklessness and impatient of all con- 


and enrage the old creature to such an extent that | 


she would kill and devour her for food. 

“But the woods grew thinner and they were 
drawing near a settlement—Katherine hoped not 
far from her old home. They even, one day, saw 
a horse that had died and been frozen, and the 
sleigh-bells were on his neck. Hard as their ex- 
tremity was, the Dutchwoman stopped and un 
fastened the bells and secured them about her 
person.”’ 

“A fine illustration of Dutch thrift,” exclaimed 
Nell. 

“ They next came to a river, down which pieces 
of ice were floating, but which could still be 
crossed. The old Dutchwoman demurred when 
she saw a small canoe, and your great grand- 
mother, seeing an opening for a double escape, 
sprang in, and pushed herself over, though she 
had never used a paddle except in sport before. 
She was horribly exhausted when she reached the 
other side, but she recognized the country as 
familiar, and struggled on, sometimes crawling on 
her hands and feet. At last she heard a loud 
‘hallo! and the barking of dogs, and making a 
last effort, she uttered a long cry for help, and 
fell swooning in the snow. It proved to be her 
neighbor, Mr. Potter, out hunting with some of 
his friends, and he always declared that he 
instantly recognized the tome of her voice. She 
was very tenderly cared for now, and after they 


restored her to consciousness, they carried her to | 
' 


trol or restraint, often mounting a spirited horse 
late at night, and riding miles and miles through 
the woods alone to see a neighbor, if the fancy 
seized her. Her energy never failed, and she was 
a wonderful manager, but the sweet, timid 
Katherine of old days was gone forever.” 

“And the children, grandma!—the chiidren 
she left with the Indians ?” cried little Meg, clap- 
ping her hands. 

“ After a long time they got them home again, 
but it took months of journeying, negotiation, etc., 
and barter before the Indians would consent to let 
them go. The little girl was my mother—she was 
too young to remember much about her captivity, 
but she always said the Indians were good to her, 
and the sight of a red face for a long time was a 
great attraction to her, though Jack English 
could not bear for an Indian to see her. You 
know in those early days the friendly Indians 
were constantly coming about the white settle- 
ments on one errand or another. 

“ But the boy had become so fond of Indian life, 
that it was a long time before he could be tamed 
and civilized at all, and when he grew up to bea 
man he actually moved out to Kentucky to live, 
and spent most of his time—like Daniel Boone— 


| in hunting, fishing, and trapping.” 


So ended grandma’s story of the old days of the 
spinning- wheel and the musket—a true history 
of one of the families whose descendants still live 
in Virginia, and keep the tradition as it was 
handed down from grandmother and mother to 


the children of the present generation. 


E. F. M. 
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HUNCHBACK JIM. 


I deem my life a curse; 
When, for fancied wrongs or real, thoughts 
of discontent I nurse; 
Then I turn with softer feelings to a memory far 
and dim, 
And again, through mist and shadow, stands before 
me Hunchback Jim. 


W 


Pale and ghostly, weak and ailing, never feeling 
free from pain, 

Oh! how bitter were his sufferings, yet who heard 
him e’er complain? 

Though his sorrows grew around him, he was 
meek and patient still, 

Ever gentle in his troubles and resigned to Hea- 


ven’s will. 


| 


| 


HEN all things seem quite against me, and | I could understand his trials, for he was my friend 


and mate, 

{nd we worked for years together, coming early, 
going late; 

And he often would, while toiling, pause in pain 
to gasp for breath, 

While his hands grew hot and fevered, and his 
face as pale as death. 


And when I turned round to hold him, and to cool 
his burning brow, 

“Thank you, Jack,” he’d smile and murmur, 
“thank you, Jack, I’m better now;” 

And while he still was speaking, he would stagger, 
fall, and faint— 

Oh! what agony of suffering—yet not one word of 
complaint. 





THE SILVER THREAD. 
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He went working on in sickness, when he should 
have been in bed, 

But he had a feeble mother who looked up to him 
for bread, 

And so on and on with patience, looking forward 
to the day 

Which should make an end to sorrow with the 
broken mold of clay. 


Fate condemned him to a city, far from pleasant 
grove and rill; 

But he nursed, with mother’s worship, flowers on 
his window-sill; 

And he held each morn communion, in a language | 
strangely sweet, 

With the little birds that fluttered, picking crumbs | 
upon the street. | 





He had never known the music of a wife’s soft, | 
loving tone, 

Nor the clasp of baby-fingers he could fondly call 
his own; 

But the children all around us used to gladly run 
to him, 

For they knew the loving-kindness of poor child- 
less Hunchback Jim. 


But at length there came the morning when I 





missed him at his place; 
On the bench his tools lay listless, mourning for | 
the wonted face; | 
Shadowed by a dark foreboding, drearily the day- | 
light passed, 





HE winter day was like a diamond, clear cut 
| and shining, with a kind of interior radiance 

that gave one the impression of a transparent 
phantom-like quality to all material things, that 
served scarcely to veil the real living substance of 
spirit. 

Nature’s soft, sensuous season of beauty had 
faded as the leaf which the sword of death had 
sharply pruned away, and the gray skeleton 
branches in forest and field gleamed with a sil- 
very light against the crystal sky, casting hardly 
the flicker of a shadow on the unbroken whiteness 
of the freshly fallen snow. 

“Tt is a pretty day, Mother,” said Father San- 
born, resting his elbow on the bare table beside 
him and looking out of the low south window in 
the little old brown house, falling with himself 
into slow, quiet decay. 

“ Aye—so,” responded the old wife, drawing a 
little closer to the window and spreading her thin 
hands to the warmth of the sun flowing shadow- 
less through the crumbling sash. “I think I 
smell spring violets,” she added, with a dreamy, 
far-off look. 

“ No, Mother, I guess not yet,” said the old man, 


| smiling a little at the odd conceit, but remember- 


ing that Mother was not feeling right well to- 
day. 

All the time he was picking with nervous fin- 
gers at a small rent in his worn vest-front, after 


Till uneasy, fearing, doubting, I could go to him | an unconscious habit that he had when a thread- 
at last. | bare place appeared in his faded but clean old 
There he lay—his cheek grown hollow—on his | garments—a habit which had prompted the thrifty 
narrow little bed, | housewife to mend until the combination of pieces 

|in the Father’s apparel would have served as a 


And my footsteps broke the stillness with a_| . 
solemn, ghostly tread ; | model for the young lady’s scheme in crazy patch- 


, ° : | 
Yet he sweetly smiled upon me, and he tried to | work. , - 
rise and speak | “How did you get that tear, David?” she asked, 


But his tongue could give no utterance, and he adjusting her spectacles and bending forward to 


fell back faint and weak. | inspect it. 
“ Well, you know, I was pullin’ an old board off 


Through the night the lamp burnt dimly, flick’ring | the garden fence—for a little kindlin’, ye know— 
with the throes of death, |and a rusty nail ketched in the thin spot,” he 
And I sat and grieved and watched him, in the } apologized. 
dull smoke of my breath ; | “Yes, yes,’ assented the listener. “ Has it 
When his voice the silence startled : “It’s a smil-| come to the garden fence, Father?” she queried, 
ing land,” he said, | cheerfully, glancing at the little armful of wood 
‘And she’s coming! Yes, she’s coming! Jack,|that he had just laid by the rayless kitchen 


it’s Freedom—she’s ahead !” 


Sure, no purer life did Heaven ever summon unto | 
rest ; 

Patience, faith, and sweet contentment dwelt | 
within that gentle breast ; 

Soaring happy with the angels, do I love to think 
of him, : 

And I always feel the better for my thoughts of | 
Hunchback Jim. 


REGINALD BARNETT in The Changing Year. 


stove. 

“Mebbe the ’Squire will Jet me pick round and 
chop off the dead branches in his wood-lot next 
week,” returned the old husband, with hopeful 
evasion of the question. 

“ Well, well!” said the old lady, pleasantly ig- 
noring the subject of wood. “ Now, you jest take 
oft the jacket and let me mend it, Father.” 

“ But—but ye know the thread is all used up, 
Dorothy,” objected Father Sanborn, fumbling un- 
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certainly among the empty spools in the little box | 
of sewing implements on the window-sill. 

Times were very close just now. Nobody but} 
themselves knew to what straits they had come 
since David had grown so feeble and unable to 
But they uttered no complaint, even to 


| 


work, 
each other. 

“Well, you just take off the jacket, David, and 
I’ll contrive some thread somehow,” replied the | 
old lady, with a contidence in which the husband 
had long reposed. She was full of expedients 
that were like the miracles of Providence to him. 

She went out now and came back presently with | 
& garment past use, from the seams of which she 
began carefully to pick the thread, but it proved 
too worn and worthless for re-sewing, and she | 
abandoned the effort with a suddenly brightening | 
thought. 

“There’s a great many ways,” said she, pulling | 
the little back-comb out of her hair and letting its | 
still heavy and luxuriant length untwist and fall 
in silver ripples upon her bowed shoulders. Sit- 
ting there in the sunshine, she seemed suddenly 
enveloped in the shining aureole of a saint. 

Old David Sanborn leaned forward and let his 
hand glide softly over the anow-white waves with | 
a tenderness and reverence of touch that expressed | 
far more than the passionate and poetic praise of | 
a younger lover. 

Then pulling out a long, glistening thread, the | 
dear old lady held up her needle to the light and 
endeavored to pierce its eye with the silken hair. | 
But her glasses, she was sure, did not serve her as | 
well as usual, and, after struggling with the old | 
bows for a more accurate adjustment, she took them 
off and wiped daintily, with her clean silk hand- | 
kerchief, the speckless lens. 

‘Let me try, Mother,” said the watchful, sym- | 
pathetic husband, taking the needle in his clumsy | 
fingers, striving to pick up the shining thread, and | 
in his etfort dropping both upon the floor. 

So, while he went down upon his old knees to | 
search for the lost bit of steel, Madam Dorothy, | 
with a little laugh, drew from her needle-book | 
another and miraculously 
threaded it at 


with a larger eye 
the first trial. 
she said, triumphantly taking | 
the garment in hand and beginning her fine darn- 


ing, finding with delight that her new brand of 


‘‘Now, then!” 


silk worked marvelously well. 
It was a slow, patient performance, requiring | 
several difficult needle threadings, but it was ac- | 


. P | 
complished with great interest to the old people | 


and amid pleasant little jests about the loss in | 
trade to thread dealers who could no longer de- 
pend on their custom amounting, they guessed, to 
“two spools a year.” 

They found pleasure in recalling the time when 
their thread bill had been quite extravagant 
when Amandaand Jamesand Helen and William | 
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had kept the family needle busily plying through 
endless rounds of seam and yearly successions of 
patches, 

Without effort of memory, long processions of 
roundabouts, trousers, pinafores, frocks, capa, and 
sunbonnets in various patterns, passed before the 
old mother’s vision, but faded in the shadow of 
the churchyard-pines, under which the wearers 
had for many years slept quietly with no need of 
anything her hands could do. Only Jack was 
left. But where in the wide world was poor Jack? 
He had been a sad, wild boy, and had wandered 
It would be “ fifteen 
years, come March,” since they had heard from 


away, no one knew whither 


him, 

His memory was a deep sore in their old hearts, 
and while they talked often, with a kind of com- 
“the better land,” 
they rarely mentioned Jack. 

The winter sun was falling low when the fasci- 
nating work was done, and old David had resumed 
the vest with the wonderful darning pressed warm 


against his heart. By that time they began to feel 


| the need of their evening meal, and while the 


husband brightened up the fire with a few choice 
bits of wood and set the filled tea-kettle over the 
inspiring blaze, Dame Dorothy drew up the table 
spread with its clean, patched cloth, and set 
thereon the old-fashioned plates with blue land 

acapes and the gay flowered tea-cups and saucers, 
which her hands had wiped and polished for forty 
years. Then she brought out some fragments of 
dry bread and a small dish of stewed apples, over 
which, as an extra relish, she carefully sifted the 
slightest dust of sugar from the nearly empty bowl 
matching the cheerful cups, and, with the addition 
of the horn-handled knives, two-tined forks, and 
quaint silver spoons bearing her maiden name, 
she sat down to wait the pleasant murmur of the 


boiling tea-kettle. When this was heard, she 


| poured a steaming stream into the warmed and 


waiting little earthen tea-pot, shook over it an 
ancient tea-caddy (from which nothing appeared 
to flow), and set the pot back upon the hearth to 
steep. To be sure, the caddy had not smelled a 
dust of Hyson for the last month, but the cere- 
mony of using it at every meal was a kind of balm 
to the pride of the thrifty old housewife and showed 
no falling off of domestic comforts. 

If any one had happened in at that or at any 
other hour, there would have been no hint of want, 
and the visitor would have gone away with the 
impression of abounding plenty in the little house 
hold, judging the scanty “spread” the choice of 


| indifferent appetite, as the old people would, most 


likely, have said that, not feeling very hungry, 


| they had “just picked up a little bite.” 


Indeed, they had covered their poverty with 


|this proud front until between themselves there 


was no acknowledgment of failing supplies, but 
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THE SILVE 


only a cheerful acceptance of the best that they 


could provide. 

On this evening, however, the old lady, who 
felt strangely weak and tired, experienced, as she 
poured the colorless liquid in the cups, a secret 
craving for the stimulating beverage to which she 
had been so long accustomed, and by the magic 
sympathy of love the old husband sensed, with 
pity, her unspoken need. 

‘Hadn’t I better borrow a drawin’,” he began 
but a quick, rebuking look from the old madam’s 
pale eyes checked the weak proposition. 

Perhaps a trifle of that handful of sage that we 
saved from the sale might give color and cheer 
you up a little, Dorothy,” he concluded, sugges 
tively. 

But Dorothy sat a little more erect in her old 
splint-bottomed chair. “I’ve been a feelin’ for 
some time,” said she, “ that tea doesn’t agree with 
me, Father, and I was readin’ a long piece in the 
paper that Bessie Wood brought in the other day 
about the virtue of drinking hot water, and | 
think it will be better for both of us, David, to 
try it for awhile, just for our health.” 

I'he old man assented smilingly to the novel 
experiment, and poured out the new elixir in his 
saucer, and sipped it hopefully. 

When this last event of the day was over, the 
cups and plates washed, the table cleared away, a 
few fragments of the garden fence brought in, and 
the hearth swept clean with the long used turkey’s 
wing, the old couple sat down to the repose of the 
winter evening, with a sigh of relief in the sense 
another day’s provisions made, leaving with God 
the morrow. The oil in the little kerosene lamp 
had already burned too low for further use, unless 
some emergency should arise in which its illumi- 
nation should be required, but the full moon 
was flooding the eastern sky with a soft silver 
radiance, more beautiful even than the golden 
light of the sun, and the earth, gleaming in atill, 
white splendor, seemed to have come a degree 
nearer to that interior mystery of being forever 
haunting the soul with vague prescience of dawn- 
ing revelation. 

The pale glory streaming through the low 
kitchen window touched with shining lustre the 
gray heads of the old pair, sitting silent as they 
watched the flickering blaze in the stove, the front 
doors of which they had opened with the economi- 
cal view to lessen the consumption of fuel as well 
as to afford a weird domestic light. Their 
thoughts were flickering, fitfully as the blaze at 
which they gazed, through the sad and pleasant 
happenings of their sober-hued past, and had 
either spoken of any incident, the other would 
have said as usual, after such silences, “‘ Why, I 
was just thinking of that,’’—so closely had long 
association interwoven the mental fibre of their 
lives, 


R THREAD 


Into the midst of their meditations this evening 
suddenly burst the glad peals of the musical bell 
from the village church on the hill, and all at 
once they remembered that it was the wedding 
day of ’Squire Wood’s daughter Bessie, and their 
slow pulses thrilled with a quick throb of interest 
and sympathy 

Jimmy Grover is gettin’ a proper nice wife,” 
said the old gentleman, with satisfaction. 

“Yea,” assented the dame, dreamily—“ I used 
to kind of hope when the child was so good and 
sweet to our Jack, that some day—ah me !—well 

well!” 

“Well, well!’ echoed the old father with a 
sigh. 

Again the bell pealed forth joyously from the 
hill, touching their hearts like the earliest song of 
robins in the springtime; and the old man 
lavishly cast on two pieces of wood, and in the 
rekindled blaze saw reflected the morning glory of 
his own wedding day, that seemed no farther 
away than yesterday. 

“You looked like a angel, Dorothy, that even- 
ing we was married,” he said, with the fervor of 
the youthful bridegroom, while the bell still 
swung its glad wedding call down from the hill 
“ Though,” he added, gently, “ you're just as beau 
tiful now, dear. But that was a pretty gown, I 
thought. What ever became of that wedding- 
gown, Dorothy ?” 

“Oh! don’t you remember? I made it into 
baby dresses, and little Dolly—she was buried in 
one of them,” was the soft answer, followed by a 
tender hush as the vision of little Dolly, lying in 
strange white stillness, floated like a mist between 
them and the sunshine of the wedding memory. 

The dear old lady pressed her hand over the 
sharp dart of pain that had flashed through her 
heart again and again that night; but the old hus 
band’s talk wandered back to the spring-days of 
love once more, and reveled in delightful memo- 
ries of the courtship which came out like stars in 
the still, quiet evening of his life. 

Sut the wife’s responses grew fainter and far- 
ther between, and, though the ashen pallor of her 
face and the pressure of a hand upon her side was 
not noted in the dim light by the old lover, ab 
sorbed in his sunny recollections, he began to 
sense a failure of sympathy, and paused with 
doubtful look. 

“ What is it, Dorothy?” he asked, with sudden 
dread. 

‘““]—I’m not feelin’ quite well, David. I—think 

l’lli—lie down,” she said, brokenly, rising and 
tottering with the old man’s help into the inner 
room. 

There had been a troubled action of the heart 
with Dame Dorothy, which had long given warn- 
ing of a swift, fatal pause in the wheels of life 
some day, and, shaking with foreboding of dreaded 
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ill, old David placed her on the bed, and hastened 
with blundering hands to find the few carefully 
preserved matches, striving with ineffectual effort 
to light the lamp, but letting the feeble blaze 
flicker out and finally losing his trembling grasp 
of the frail glass chimney, which fell with a tink 
ling crash upon the floor. 

“ David—the—time—has come.” 

He heard the faint voice gasping his name, and 
hurrying back to the bedside, the poor man saw 
with unutterable anguish in the full flood of moon- 
light the terrible death agony in the wan face on 
the pillow. 

Wild with the feeling that he must avert the 
blow, he rushed out of the house with hoarse, in- 
coherent cry for help, plunging he knew not 
whither, until his trembling old limbs failed him 
and his white head was dashed against the snow. 

When he could gather strength, he rove and 
crept back to the bed and fell down on his knees 
beside it. 

The dear face in the still moonlight was very 
peaceful now, and more beautiful even than he re- 
membered it in its youth. 

He kissed the thin, worn hand that the passing 
spirit still gave power to clasp faintly upon his 
own, and whispered a few low, tender words, as if 
the dulled ear could be gladdened by the sympa- 
thetic voice of love. 

A strange tranquillity came over him. He felt 
as if upborne by invisible arms. A warm, fra- 
grant atmosphere, tinged with 
seemed to enfold him, shutting out from his sense 
the cheerless, desolate surroundings of his ma- 
terial If Dorothy was dead he did not 
know. 


roseate colors, 


life. 


When, next morning, the plain little housemaid 
from ’Squire Wood’s came over with some frag- 
ments of the wedding feast in the basket on her 
arm, she marked with wonder the print of despe- 
rate feet and the plunge of a fallen body in the 
snow below the little cottage. But she went up 
the steps and tapped at the half-open door, amil- 
ing as she eased the weight of her basket, with the 
thought that this time she carried something which 
the proud old lady could not say she possessed in 
abundance, thank ye—for certainly no wedding- 
loaf had ever been broken in her house. 

No response coming to the girl’s rap, she ven- 
tured to push open the door and stepin. All was 
cheerless and cold. Could the old people be still 
sleeping ? 

There was a shuffling step in the inner room, 
and the bowed, hollow-eyed old man appeared at 
the door, nodding to his guest, but with no more 
sign of recognition than if she had come from an- 


other world. 
“What is it, Father Sanborn? aren’t you well?” 
she questioned, in alarm. 
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“Well ?—well ?” responded the old Father, smil- 
ing, but seeming not to sense the inquiry. 

“And the old lady ?” queried the visitor, with 
increasing apprehension. 

“ Mother?” he said, smiling and gazing beyond 
the girl, as though he saw a beautiful vision that 
intercepted his response to an interrogation not 
quite clear to his mind. 

The swaying of his figure in the door revealed 
to the astonished maid the etraight, still form on 
the bed within, and she started back with nervous 
fear. Had the old man gone crazy and murdered 
his wife in her bed? In a panic of fright, she 
dropped her basket on the floor and darted out, pur- 
sued by the phantom of her imagination and fleeing 
with winged steps to the nearest house, # quarter 
of a mile distant, where her wild report soon ral- 
lied a neighborly force to the little brown cot. 

And so Dame Dorothy’s home and body were 
taken in charge by friendly and charitable hands 
that at last unveiled the poverty she had so long 
and patiently striven to conceal. Old David 
showed small interest in the preparations going 
on about him for the last offices to the dead. He 
responded absently, often incoherently, to all re 
marks and questions, sitting by himself and some- 
times whispering and gesticulating softly as to 
one who understood and sympathized as none 
others could do. There was a gentle acquiescence 
on his part to every plan and provision made by 
his neighbors. Only when an attempt was made 
to replace his old clothes with a suit deemed more 
respectable for the occasion, he clung obstinately, 
yet gently, to the vest mended on that last precious 
afternoon of the dear one’s life, with the threads 
of her silver hair. 

“ Poor old man!” they said, yielding their vain 


persuasions, “he has quite lost his mind, and it 
” 








isn’t worth while to oppose him. 

After the quiet sleeper, with the look of infinite 
| content on her sweet old face, was laid decently 
to rest, the event to which she had looked forward 
| with mortal dread, yet with a stern sense of justice, 
| came naturally to the culmination that had been 
charitably delayed. There seemed to ’Squire 
Wood’s legal mind no longer a reason for de- 
| ferring the foreclosure of the mortgage which he 
| held on the old home for debta incurred by Jack 
| in his wild days and which the proud old people 
| had sacrificed every comfort in the effort to pay. 
The town poor-house, with its fair share of decen- 
cies, seemed the best place for old David Sanborn 
to end his days, since it provided both the care 


and companienship that no individual interest 
could give. 

The meek old man accepts the provision cheer- 
fully, performing any little service in his power 
“toward paying his way,” as he expresses it, but 
loving best to sit or walk apart, “ whispering to 
himeelf,” as his companions say, with a strange, 
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: — 
wrapt look of happiness shining on his face. | 


! 
| 
| 


And nothing will persuade him to part with the | 
old vest, which he continues to wear, only taking | 
it carefully off at night, sometimes tenderly kiss- | 
ing the embroidery of silver thread and always 
laying it under his pillow when he goes to sleep. 
ANNIE L. Muzzey. 


“Goody Blake and Harry Gill,” ete. For years 
he had to endure a broadside of ridicule that would 
have crushed a more sensitive nature, though, 
fortunately, there was always a little inner circle 
that recognized his merits. 

Coleridge was one of this circle, being the first 
critic of any note who discerned Wordsworth’s 


GRASMERE, 


WORDSWORTH. 


FTVHERE has never been a poet who has excited 
such opposite extremes of feeling as Words 
worth—such scorn and ridicule at first, and 

later, such exalted appreciation, as the mists of 

prejudice and misunderstanding have rolled away, 
and the austere beauty and purity of his works 
have made themselves felt. He met with the com- 


mon fate of those who inaugurate a new school, be | 


it in religion, literature, or art. “No man having 
drunk old wine straightway desireth new, for, he 
saith, the old is better.” Wordsworth’s style was 
a reaction from the excessively elegant and pol- 
ished achool of which Pope may be taken as the 
most shining example—a school in which the 
graces of rhetoric were carried to the highest pos- 
sible point. Wordswerth inaugurated a school 
totally different, both in form and substance, his 
style being marked by austere simplicity, and his 
themes (in many cases) taken from the most com- 
monplace occurrences of life. This was a violent 
change from the stately decasyllables of Pope and 
the high-flown and romantic subjects which were 
alone considered fit themes for a poetic pen. Im 
agine, then, the contempt that greeted his un- 
adorned measures and themes, simple to puerility 
in some cases, as, for instance, “The Idiot Boy,” 


| genius. When Wordsworth’s first pieces appeared 
|in 1793, Coleridge asserted that “seldom was the 
emergence of an original poetic genius above the 
literary horizon more evidently announced.” Be- 
tween Coleridge and Wordsworth the closest 
friendship existed. Southey, also, was a friend to 
both, and each of the three contributed, in a dif- 
ferent way, to the establishment of a new school of 
poetry. 

Wordsworth was born at Cockermouth, in Cum- 
berland, England, the 7th of April, 1770. His 
father was said to be a man of vigorous mental 
powers, and his mother a woman of fine sense, 
high moral character, and deep piety. She died 
when he was in his eighth year, but already she 
had made ineffaceable impressions for good on his 
mind, and her influence and memory remained 
with him for life. He was rarely blessed in all 
the women with whom his destiny was moat inti- 
mately linked, his mother, sister, and wife. The 
companionship between himself and his sister 
Dorothy (or Dora) was a perpetual solace, delight, 
and stimulus to him. Not only did she endear 
herself to him by her sisterly care and affection, 
but her fine and vigorous intellect acted as a 
strong stimulus to his own. They exchanged 
every thought, communicated every idea, read to- 
gether, walked together, and even took pedestrian 
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tours together. One of his biographers goes so 
far as to say that “to her he owes most of the depth 
and elevation of his poetry,” and that “his poems 
may be said to be the joint emanation of two minds 
more completely than any other union of the kind 
in the history of literature.” She never married, 
and, although occasionally absent from him in 
early life, she was never parted from him after the 
year 1794 till death came to sunder them for a 
time. 

Wordsworth was sent to Cambridge University 
in 1797, and took his degree in 1791. He was not 
a close student, but a desultory reader, neglecting 
mathematics to read the classics and study Italian. 
In 1790 he made a pedestrian tour of the Conti- 
nent, and in 1791 he made one of Wales. Such 
tours were a favorite recreation with him. It was 


a mode of travel that brought him into that close 
contact with nature which he loved. In his youth 
he spent more than a year in France, and became 
infected with the republican spirit rife there. In 
later life, however, he became a Conservative. 
Wordsworth did not have the bitter struggle 
with poverty that so many of the great poets have 
had to wage. With the exception of a few years 
in his boyhood, immediately after his father’s 
death, his whole life was passed in easy circum- 
stances, so he was able to lead the life of contem 
plation and tranquillity agreeable to his bent, un- 
disturbed by the carking cares of life. In 1794 a 
young friend, on whom he had attended with lov- 
ing assiduity during a severe illness, left him a 
bequest of nine hundred pounds, to prevent his 
genius from being cramped by poverty. In 1813 
he obtained, through the influence of the Earl of 
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Lonsdale, the appointment of distributor of stamps 
for the county of Westmoreland, a post which 
brought him a good income, while it left him leis 
ure for congenial pursuits, as its duties were per 
formed by a deputy. 

In 1799, Wordsworth and his sister settled at 
Grasmere, where they remained eight years, living 
in a small cottage overlooking the lovely lake of 
Grasmere. The spot, with its romantic beauty, 
was indeed a fit abode for a poet. 

He married, in 1802, Mary Hutchinson, the 
school companion of his early days, and the mar- 
riage seems to have been peculiarly happy, differ- 
ent from the experience of many eminent literary 
men of this century. One of the sweetest tributes 
ever paid to a wife is to be found in Wordsworth’s 
poem entitled “ A Portrait.” 

Neither contempt nor neglect made 
Wordsworth swerve from his course. 
He wrote on calmly, confident that 
posterity would do him justice. “Trou- 
ble not yourself,” says he, writing to a 
friend in reference to his works, “ about 
their present reception. Of what mo- 
ment is that compared with what | 
trust is their destiny? to console the 
afflicted, to add sunshine to daylight 
by making the happy happier, to teach 
the young and the gracious of every 
age to see, to think and feel and there- 
fore to become more actively and se- 
curely virtuous—this is their office, 
which I trust they will faithfully per- 
form long after we are moldered in 
our graves. Let the poet 
first consult his own heart, as I have 
done, and leave the rest to posterity.” 
In the spring of 1813, he took up his 
residence at Mount Rydal, about two 
miles distant from Grasmere, and here 
he continued to live until his death, 
thirty-seven years later. The house is 
a two-storied, sober-hued mansion, mantled with 
roses, ivy, jessamine, and Virginia creeper, over- 
looking the lake of Windermere and commanding 
a beautiful view of the surrounding country. Here 
he died, on the 23d of April (anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s death), 1850, in the eightieth year 
of his life. By another coincidence, he was born 
in the same year as Beethoven, 1770. His re- 
mains were laid near those of his children in 
Grasmere churchyard. “He reposes,” says his 
nephew, “according to his own wish, beneath the 
green turf, among the dalesmen of Grasmere, under 
the sycamores and yews of a country churchyard, 
by the side of a beautiful stream, and amid the 
mountains which he loved.” 

We will conclude by quoting Wm. Ellery Chan- 
ning’s just and discriminating tribute to Words- 
worth: 
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“The great poet of our times, Wordsworth, one | 
of the few who are to live, has gone to common | 
life, to the fullness of our universal nature, to the | 
obscure and neglected portions of society, for beau- 
tiful and touching themes. Genius is not a creator 
in the sense of fancying or feigning what does not 
exist. Its distinction is to discern more of truth | 
than common minds. It sees under disguises and | 
humble forms everlasting beauty. He has re-| 
vealed the loveliness of the primitive feelings, of 
the universal affections, of the human soul. The 
grand truth which pervades his poetry is that the 
beautiful is not confined to the rare, the new, the 
distant, but that it is poured forth profusely on the | 
common earth and sky; that it gleams from the | 
loneliest flower; that it lights up the humblest | 
sphere; that the sweetest affections lodge in low- 
liest hearts ; that there is sacredness, dignity, and 
loveliness in lives which few eyes rest on; that | 
even in the absence of all intellectual culture, the | 
domestic relations can quietly nourish that disin- | 
terestedness which is the element of all greatness | 
and without which intellectual power is a splendid 
deformity. Wordsworth is the poet of humanity; | 
he teaches reverence for our universal nature; he 
breaks down the factitious barriers between human 


hearts.” M. W. EARLY. 


AGASSIZ AND HIS FATHER. 


naturalist. His father destined him for a 
commercial life, and was impatient at his 
devotion to frogs, snakes, and fishes. The latter 
especially were objects of the boy’s attention. 
His vacations were spent in making journeys on 


| GOOD story is told of Agassiz, the great 
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cloth a perfect skeleton of a fish which existed 
long before man.” 

He then gave him the precise locality in which 
it had been found, with one or two other facts con- 
cerning it. The species to which the specimen 
belonged was, of course, extinct. 

“Can you sketch for me on the blackboard your 
idea of this fish ?” said Sir Roderick. 

Agassiz took up the chalk, hesitated a moment, 
and then sketched rapidly a skeleton fish. Sir 
Roderick Murchison held up the specimen. The 
portrait was correct in every bone and line. The 
grave old Doctor burst into loud applause. 

“Sir,” Agassiz said, on telling the story, “that 
was the proudest moment of my life—no, the 
happiest—for I knew now that my father would 
consent that I should give my life to science.” 


THE PEASANT AND THE EMPEROR, 


a very old man planting a walnut-tree, and, 
advancing toward him, asked his age. 

The peasant replied: “I am four years old.” 

An attendant rebuked him for uttering such ab- 
surdity in the presence of the Emperor. 

“You censure me without cause,” replied the 
peasant. “I did not speak without reflection ; for 
the wise do not reckon that time which has been 
lost in folly and the cares of the world; I there- 
fore consider that to be my real age which has 
been passed in serving the Deity and discharging 
my duty to society.” 

The Emperor, strack with the singularity of the 
remark, observed : 

“Thou canst not hope to see the trees thou art 


A: ERSIAN Emperor,when hunting, perceived 


foot through Europe, examining the different spe- | planting come to perfection ?” 


cies of fresh-water fishes. 

“If you can prove to me,” said his father, 
“that you really know anything about science, I 
will consent that you shall give up the career I | 
have planned for you.” 

Young Agassiz, in his next vacation, being then 
eighteen, visited England, taking with him a let- 
ter of introduction to Sir Roderick Murchison. 

“You have been studying nature,” said the 


great man, bluntly. ‘“ What have you learned ?” | 


The lad was timid, not sure at that moment 


that he had learned anything. 
“T think,” he said at last, ‘I know a little about 


fishes.” 


“Very well. There will be a meeting of the | 


Royal Society to night. I will take you with me 


there.” 


That evening, when the business of the meeting 


was over, Sir Roderick rose and said : 
“IT have a young friend here from Switzerland 
who thinks he knows something about fishes—how 


much I have a fancy to try. There is under this | 


“True,” answered the sage; “but, since others 


have planted that we might eat, it is right that we 
should plant for the benefit of others.” 
“Excellent!” exclaimed the Emperor, upon 
| which, as was the custom when any one was hon- 
ored with the applause of the Sovereign, a purse 
bearer presented the old man with a thousand 
pieces of gold. On receiving them, the shrewd 
peasant made a low obeisance, and added : 

“QO King! other men’s trees come to perfection 
|}in the space of forty years, but mine have pro- 
| duced fruit as soon as they were planted.” 

“ Bravo!” said the monarch; and a second purse 
of gold was presented, when the old man exclaimed : 

“The trees of others bear fruit only once a 
year, but mine have yielded two crops in one 
day.” 

“ Delightful !” replied the Emperor; and athird 
| purse of gold was given, after which, putting spurs 
'to his horse, the monarch retreated, saying: “ | 
‘dare not stay longer, father, lest thy wit should 
exhaust my treasury.” 
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“ Have at you then, affect men-at-arme !”" not know she has told them 
; Verha Harry really care for Isa. 
NLY a bit of crumpled blotting-paper Lee, “And for you at the same time. One thing I 
who had reached out for it, held it idly,! can tell him, Isa is not such a goose as he take 
“ without heeding it; for Annis had dropped | her to b She puts on simplicity, to please him. 
lown on the hassock at her feet, hiding her face I would give any money I possess, to know what 
on Lee’s lap, who gently stroked the bowed head.| was the paper he took from Mr. Barron 
‘How did you discover whose library you were | tary,” added Lee, irrelevantly. 
at work on? Did the agent tell you?” asked Le« “A small exchangs for very littl M 
fter a short silence had fallen between them poor Lee, you were counting up the sum I was to 


Phe agent stopped to tell me that they had put} bring you. You never asked what I did with 





i vd secretar int the ii ! Ile h pe ee You to take it, I suppose 

mild n be in mv wa | uid it would not N tell you : And Annis gave an 
Indeed, | even went forward to lay my hat upon! account of how she had put the gold pieces int 
it: when | saw it was Uncle Barron’s writing-desk.| the lame begvar’s hand 
] was glad I was alone, for I at once broke down Lee listened as well as she could, haunted as she 
in a bitter fit of ervin was by the ghosts of small bills, and promises to 

Lee said soft! Poor Annis!’ Every trouble) pay by a certain tim meaning when Anni 
that touched her, seemed to be a stab from Lee's hould bring her the money The fact that the 
own hand money was gone, stuck like a burr in her memor 

1 came very near being discovered in my) that hardly took in the rest of Annis’s story. But 

tear continued Annis, raising her head, and) she made her rapid caleu!ations: so much to cover 
waking more lightly “T heard a step in the) this sma ] debt o much for the other As for 
hall, and fearing to be caught in the act of weep- the housekeeping, it must go on in one way or an 
ny over the old secretary, | took refuge behind | other: something would “turn up.” It might sound 
the curtains in the bow-window. You can ima Micawberish: but really it was a trust in a Good 


»my surprise, when I saw Harry Morley come | Providence, already helping her over many a hard 


into the room.” place \ trust which the poor learn; and which 
“Had be found out where you were working?” | is often inexplicable to those who own a carefully 
“No: he did not see me He came on busine balanced bank-book. 
for Unele Barron, and—” While Lee was thus half dreamily listening to 
“But he has ilways said he knew nothing of) Annis, she mec} inically smoothed out the bit of 
Barron Hope,” interrupted Le« paper which Annis had tossed towards her, in 
“Uncle Barron may have written to him. You) announcing the fact that it was all her pocket 
know he is a relation of Aunt Barron she is contained. The paper had some letters on it ; but | 


very proud of her maiden name of Morley, and is! in such an odd handwriting, that Lee could not 


kind to all of the name. That Uncle Barron sent) read it ‘Where did you get this paper, Anni 
him, 18 certain; tor he had the key to the secre she asked 
tary, and had come for some papers. I saw him “It was the blotting-paper Harry used, and 
take out a book, write something, and tear out the | threw on the floor. There was no fire-place, nor 
page. He was ina great hurry. I really do not) waste basket, in the room; and I hate untidiness, 
t! ink he was in the room ten minutes.” so I put it into my pocket.” 

‘| have no faith in Mr Morley,” Lee said Alinost before the words were ended, Lee had 
thouchtfulls started up, flushed and excited. She unhung a 


“Oh Lee, how can you sav so! I have known} small square mirror which Annis had decorated 
him ever since he was Dolly's size, and I never for the embellishment of the parlor ; and, coming 
saw anything—” back to her chair, she held the bit of blotting- 

“That was not perfect. What I mean is, that! paper before the glass. 


he is in love with vou, and vet he is making a fool Annis kept her low seat, with a look in her face, 

of Isa, leading her to care for him.” as if she thought Lee had suddenly gone mad. 
“Now, Lee, you are unjust. Harry has only a Lee laughed —*“ Did you ever, when a child, 

f.iendly feeling for me.” . write a sentence backwards, and then read it by 


“And for Isa also—” again interrupted Lee,| the help of a looking-glass? Dolly to this day 
who seemed to have small patience with Morley.| thinks there is magic either in the glass or the 
“He thinks I haven't a thought beyond the pud-| paper. To be sure, the lines generally used are 
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She did not know she was speaki 


did she } 


open door: 


now that some onc 


until the coffee-pot picture took in 


} 
inother Tf 


cure. Thenshe moved, and said guiet] 


‘Dr. Gray 


“Yes: vou would leave this door temptin 
open—‘ cakes and ale, was the invitation? Lee, 
who is in the parlor?” the doctor asked, with no 


show of curl sity. 

“Mr 
Dallas Armstrong. 
by his face when I first glanced at it, that he had 
No half-heartedness, but like 


Armstrong—from the village, vou know 
And oh, I am so glad! I saw 
Annis. 


come for 
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one of the knights of old.” Lee spoke with an 


eager thrill in her voice. 
“ And Isa can always look out for herself?” 
“Tow can you doubt it?’ Lee said, laughing. 
“Isa sees her own way quite plainly.” 
“And yours, Le 


you to a ce 


Will you never see it leads 
use that is only waiting for you 


to call it y 1 its master, who has been your 


tlready, for s ng 

He was lear gon the dresser-shelf beside her, 
trving to ¢ 1 sightof her averted face: of which 
the coflee-pot gave him a mocking glimpse 
Was she laughing at him? 

But that wa a demure smile, as she turned 
to him, re ¢ much his own words,—not with- 
out the 1 est lushes, 

“Who | en my master already, for so long, 
you say lolly and Nell would dispute that 

wnershij | ig to them, by prior claim.” 

“Cann | Annis take them?” he asked, 
coolly. 

“Cert not. I would not, for the first, let 
fsa have the t finger of either, to take car 
of. And (ni he has slaved herself enough 
There, do not upset all my valuable plate. Certain 

eople have certain duties laid upon them. I can 
much bett u up,—a strong man, perfectly 
ible to fake of yourself, as well as of several 
wards at Bellevue than my poor little Dol 
who kn urse but me; or Nell, who remem 
bers no mother.” 

“Whi 1 word, means that you prefer thes 
children to me,” said Dr. Gray sulkily: only half 
iollified the uiver in her voice, at the men 

tion of her mother’s name. 

“Whicl eans,” said Lee, quite calmly “ that 
a duty laid i, is not to be flung down for one 
you yourself take up.” 

For af minutes, Dr. Gray stood staring hard 


into the « t mirror: not exactly seeing th 


suizzical ref n of Lee’s face. 


“ Lee,”—he said—“ of course you are right. | 
would be a brute, if I did not agree with you 
But if we can find a way of keeping the children ? 
{ don’t 1 i to give them up: but if we can 
keep the you marry me ?” 

we 8 d Lee, briefly. “Yet you are th only 


one I would, under such circumstances.” 
‘I am the only one you would, under any cir 
| hope. But, Lee, I must look at 


vou. Someth 


cumstan 
uncommon is the matter witl 
vou.” 
“oy } 7 ; 1; ar — soe “| le « 
do like to marry a wizard, under an 


circumstat You are right; and you must listet 


to me, for I have a secret.” 

“That ist incommon. I thought every one 
went to 1 with their secrets. I always do.” 

“ But this ne of my finding out.” 


“Your sister and Armstrong? I don’t know 
that I am 


never saw but one woman | cared for; and she is 
not like anv other | ever met 

“How your head turns on love-aflairs! Mine 
ought to be on tea just at this minute; but instead, 
it is on a case of forgery,” said Lee, smiling at his 
surprise. 

‘Forgery! where did you make acquaintance 
with the class of gentlemen dealing in that sort 
of thing? Is it in the world of letters ?”’ 

She blushed and laughed 

“ Listen,” said she: and she related, as su 
cinctly as possible, the incident which Annis had 
seen from her hiding-place behind the curtains 


But she told it in so guarded a manner f 


t or 
after all, was it noi Annis’s secret ? that Dr 
CGirayv said: 

“1 am afraid your plot is built on too uncertain 


a foundation. Are you quite sure the name could 


be made out on the blotting-paper 


“IT believe in object-tea ’ Lee answered, 
lightly : and, taking down the bit of paper from 
the upper shelf where she had laid it away, she 


put it before him 


“You can’t make out the name without a glass 


is I told you: and I won't send you to the parior 
me now But you see I am right?” 

He was examining it rather close ly. 

al Pity the filling | p of the cheque is blotted 
But you show a very clear case, my Portia. | 
think, if you do not get a pound of flesh, you wi | 
at least your case. Who has a doubt of a woman’s 
wit? He ought to be introduced to vou. Do you 
work out all your plots as carefully? Of course 


you will wreak poetical justice nur scamp of a 


he ro ?” 

“My heroine is more merciful,” said Lee de 
murely, “She does not intend to give the paper 
to the old gentleman,’ 

“What, let her old friend be robbed, perhaps 
ruined, for a sickly sentiment for a young knave 
Why, Lee, if you ever caught me in such a scrape, 
it would be your duty to inform on me.” 

“Not until I had tried other means. My sweet 
Charity is going to see this seamp of a hero, and 
tell him everything - even show him this piece ol 
paper. Of course, being found out, he will either 
give up the money, or make some arrangement to 
pay it, if he has spent any of it.” 

“Of course he will promise: and will bolt on 
the morrow, before the fair Charity isup. You 
had better have a police oft 


er to watch him, after 
his interview with her!’ 

{ don’t believe he will do anything of the 
kind. He is in love with her, and would not like 
to fall in her estimation 

“ A pretty way he has, of showing his desire to 
stand well with her!” 

Lee had a startled look in her eyes. If all her 
stories were as real to her, there must be rather a 


ommonly wise in loye-matters. I | strain upon her sympathies, 
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: “Tf you think it necessary—” she said, some- “Certainly: we always meet at least onc 
as what breathlessly “l_there might be a hint toa! week. But why do you ask ?” 
policeman ?” “It is odd, that, knowing your desire to find 
“4 “No, no: your little plan may turn out well; Miss Barron, he never mentioned her; he visit 
* for I suppose the young fellow is not an old rogue. | there quite r gularly,” said Dr. Gray, still very 
7 He has been tempted In some Way, expects to coolly 
return the money, or some such bosh—” “Impossible; for I have always repeated n 
“Oh Lee, let us have crumpets for tea!” cried | plans to tind them out, and he has sympathized 
‘i the children at the door. with me 
Seeing the doctor, both came forward: Dolly “ Nevertheless, he visits there most intimate] 
. in advance, while Nell crept away to Lee, who|I go frequently; and generally find Morley 
ay) was turning to examine into the state of the fire. | fore me 
= “Go away, Dolly - | feel like Herod to-night, “Ts he attentive to any of Miss Barron’s sisters 
and could gladly kill all innocents,” the doctor | asked Dallas. “The ‘ Lee’ of whom she talks so 
said, quite gravely much ?” 
“But Nell and I are too old. I’m afraid you “1 would break his neck if he were—” was the 
: don't read your Bible, Dr. Gray. It says, from | rough reply 
id two years old and under,” said Dolly, saucily “I did not suppose Morley would be objection 
Lee laughed. “ You had better let the child} able. He isa gentleman—though he sas plaved 
alone,” she advised me a shabby trick.” 
ead “You bring them up dreadfully, Lee. Miss “ Rather too shabby for a gentleman,” said Dr 
“ Isa constantly tells you so,” said the doctor,| Gray. “ But I have no quarrel with him 
a gravely watching Dolly, for teasing whom, he had “Only the desire to break his neck,” returned 
a passion Dallas, laughing. 
7 “Oh, Isa! She's sweet enough, when she wants “T did not say that, except under certain cir 
- me to tell her what Mr. Morley says. But he says | cumstances. But as Le is engaged to me, | would 
more beautiful things of—” not allow Morley’s attentions quietly 
' “Dolly!” cried Lee, warningly. “Engaged to Lee! Then, mv dear fellow, we 
"1 “His beautiful things are not of Lee?’ asked | will be brothers-in-law: for | am engayed to At 
7 the doctor nis Let me congratulate vou.” 
: Dolly shook her head, having been fi rbidden to Dr. Grav shook Dallas's hand a little grimly 
os speak “Tt will be some time before we are connected J 
x “Well, then, I don’t care. She has promised | presume nothing stands in your way to a speedy 
” none shall say beautiful things to or of her, but | wedding; whilst mine is conditional,” said the 
” invself.” doctor 
: “Have you, Lee ?” asked Dolly. “No: I shall marry as soon as Annis will cor 
“8 “No,” said Lee “You may say all the beau-| sent But cannot something be done, to remove 
tiful things of me, you please re the conditions vou hint of” 
And I too?” asked Nell. “Nothing, thank vou. We will fight our way 
a “And you too, little one.” through. (Good-night; I turn here 
: “ This is getting too bad. I shall not remain to “ But I shall see vou again?” asked Dallas 
. countenance it.” “Probably more than vou eare to. The cond 
et “Can’t you stay to tea?” asked Lee tions are not such, that I do not see Lee when | 
rd ; , “No; I must go. But I may drop in later, per-| can: and you will not ne vlect her sister, 1 fane 
e / haps, All success to your rogue-catching—” and | Good-night.’ 
i he went off, langhing “One would imagine I had been engaged a week, 
to he parlor-door opened as he passed it} and | instead of an hour,” the doctor thought with 
Dallas came out Annis, if there, made no ap-| laugh. “ Yet I have loved Lee so long, that she 
“ t pearance. The two men recognized each other;| has from a child appeared to belong to me. How 
0 Z and as they left the house together, Dallas, alwavs | could I have let it escape me, that our engageme) 
i interested in his fellow-townsman, at once began | is conditional? If | had gone farther, 1 might 


to question Dr. Gray upon his success in Gotham. | well have asked him to do his share; and then 


He was quite delighted to hear Gray was in the | wouldn’t Lee have been angry! My dear peppery 
Bellevue: such a good stepping-stone, he was sure. | Lee—I would rather see her eves flash, or that 
Then, having some one to talk to, who also knew chilly look come over her face when she disay 

Annis and her sisters, he began to descant on his proves, than have her acqniescing in a wrong 
good fortune in finding Annis, and the leng search | thing, or indifferent to a right one.” 

he had had for her. | And he lit a cigar, and had a long, pleasan: 


-_ Se -_— 
so rt OIE PERI 


“Did you never meet Morley, in all that time?” | dream of what might be: before he had to forget 
asked Dr. Gray coolly. Lee and himself, beside a sick-bed. 
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As for Lee, if she were thinking of Dr. Gray, 
she said not a word. Annis had so much to tell of 
how Dallas had found her, and of his following 
her home, that she had no eyes to detect anything 
unusual: if anything unusual there were, in Lee’s 
face. On Dr. Gray’s quick sight, always in prac 
tice to cat nge in a patient’s countenance, 
and doubly ¢ k to find out Lee’s swift changes 

nly D rray would have discovered some 
thing t« 

“ Lee, {1 Annis, “you are a witch. Harry 
has Set i eve ry week, and kne W he Was 
looking l indeed, consulted with him as t 
the best } for the search. And yet Harry 
never spol eeting me.” 

“Annis, Mr. Morley is in the parlor,” cried 
Dolly at 

Annis’s r fled. “Oh Lee, if you could come 
too!” 

“ But v | find it easier alone. Remember 
you are helping your uncle: the thought will help 
you. Ly ring Nell here, and you shall n 
up the bread with me.” 

And Dolly darted away; for to join in Lee's 
play in her toy-kitchen, was considered a privilege 
by the child vhatever Lee might think of it 

Thus, when Annis, pale and tremulous, entered 
the parlor e was there but Harry Morley 
who thanked fortune for the friendly turn that 


let him tf her, for once in her life, alone 
Thanked fortune but which of us can know 


whether the whirring turn which the capricious 


dame sets motion, will spin our silken thread of 
hope for us, or break us on the wheel ? 

“Annis, how glad I am to see you—” he cried, 
forgetti r he had been here only vest¢ rday. To 
Annis’s swift glance, he was changed since yester- 
day: there was a subdued excitement in his man 


ner, a restless gleam in his eyes. 


“But ire woking pale You do not go out 
enough,” | 1, not knowing what long walks 
she had he taking, of late. 


to look pale,” Annis said, now 
ted cordiality. “I have just met 


} ” 
1— 


“T ought 1 
showing her 
an old friend 

“Whom did you meet?” Morley interrupted 
her. 

“Dal 

“How did he find you?” asked Morley, himself 


a shade paler than when he welcomed her. 


“Not tl gh you, it seems. Harry, what does 
it mean, that you did not tell him you have seen 
me constant for some time past ?” 


“Tt means that I did not wish him to find you,” 
answered Morley, promptly. 
“Tt is impossible for me to imagine any reason 
why you should wish to keep from Dallas such in 
formation of me, especially as he had told you he 


was in search of me,” said Annis, coldly. 
“The reason is very clear. I did not want Dal- | 
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las to find you, for I wished to keep you to my 
we f” . 

“That I certainly do not understand. How 
could you keep me, a vou say, to vourself?’ asked 
Annis, with more haughtiness than Morley had 
believed she could show 

“When a man is in love with a woman.” he 
said deprecatingly—* he fears any rival. And | 
fear, of all men, Dallas Ay rong.” 


“When a man is in repeated Annis, 


with much contempt, and preferring to dwell on 


his first assertion, rather th make anv expla 


nation of Dallas’s position he does not divide 


his passion between two sisters at the same time 
“Surely, Annis, you have never for a moment 
believed that I cared in t t for Isa. She is 


pretty, and—and—charmi 


“Pray do not let us dis my sister,” Annis 
said. 

{ pause, awkward e1 h, followed : for Annis 
was thinking how she « 1 best begin her plead 
ing with Morley, whic! ¢ il] episode if love- 
making on Morley’s part had rendered more difli 
cult; and Morley himself s fearing a Seylia in 


Isa and a Charybdis in D 

But the silence must be broken. So Morle, 
asked abruptly: “Ilow did Armstrong discover 
you?” 

“Tle went to Uncle Barron’s new house, and at 
once knew who only could have decorated the 
library.” 

“Why did you not tell me vou were working 
for Cousin Margaret? She never told me.” 


r I either, you 


“ Because she did not know 
may be sure,” broke in Annis 
“Tf I had luckily gone t the house—but 
though I know the number, I |] 


| not the time 


Annis put up her hand th a hasty gesture 
‘Stop ” she cried out I myself saw you in 
the library. I was behind the curtain to-day, 
when you went to Uncle Barror ecretary.” 


Her gesture had forewarned him. Almost 
before she finished spe iking 1€ had recovered 
himself. 

“That was only for a hurried moment,” he 
said. “Cousin Barron wished me to attend to 
some business for him. I can’t imagine why you 
should have hidden from m¢ 

“I did not. I thought vou the agent, or some 
of the workmen. I wish—oh how I wish I had 
not hidden !” 

“Why, Annis? Why should I not doa small 
service for my cousin’s husband?” Morley said, 
soothingly. 

“ Harry, O Harry, be candid with me: I will do 
all 1 can to help you. How much money did you 
draw? And have you spent it?” she asked, 
eagerly. 

“ Annis, are you mad? Why do you think I 
made out a cheque? Do you think I would 
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» my oe = 
: have the key of the secretary, if I had no right much larger than she had ever seen before—that 
»’ He smiled, as if to reassure her, as well | a frightened look came into her pale face, and she 


How ' there 
= , as to show how little he thought of her foolish | thrust them out of sight hastily, into Lee’s desk 
SK er 2 


ha | fear. 
“J did think it, and never suspected you,” | eyes with both hands, from the lamp-light 


She was sitting by the writing-table, shading he: 


} said, coming to the facts in deep disgust at Presently Morley stood before her. * Annis, will 


she 
il a 


Morley’s. wariness. “But unfortunately, you | you listen to me 








sali dropped the paper you used for blotting. And “ Yes,” she said; but not moving, nor looking at 
eo fortunately, | in my tidiness picked it up.” him. 
4 bit of blotting paper ” “You see that your suspi ions were right. I 

: a \ bit of bletting-paper. O Harry, you must did draw a heavy cheque, which I could only 
om listen, or vou will be ruined! The blotting-paper with Cousin Barron’s name. There was no time 
t shows—if vou use a glass—Uncle Barron’s name | to lose—he was out of town, and I could not « 
= 3 signed as if to a cheque for a large sum—” plain by telegram: the thing, if it were done 
24 Morley interrupted her, with an uneasy laugh. | all, must be done at once,” he hurried on, the 
~ My de ir An! is! can vou sé riously see any- gambler’s ex¢ itement kindling aguin in | is eves 
i hing singular in the fact of Mr. Barron’s name | Then, slowly, and despondently, as Annis’s hea 
aa being traceable on a bit of blotting-paper out of sank lower, on her hands—‘“ I meant to put it i 

his own desk? So this is the much-ado-about- | speculation in Wall Street: one certain to doubl 
ty . the money, and which Cousin Barr n himse¢ 


n thing! 
Annis clasped her trembling hands together on | thinks well of, and has gone into heavily. I did 





her knee, steadying herself. not intend to steal it. I inte nded yreturn the 


inst vou, | money in a day or two, at farthest. It was not the 





“The paper will prove evervthing ag 


in . : , ; = } 
if you have drawn money on Uncle Barron’s | money itseli I cared for: I trusted by one stroke 
; signature of luck to make enough to ask you to marry me 
IK . , . . . . , .— . aden gee a 
“Where is this famous bit of blotting-paper?| I hoped to take you out of this life which is too 
Ver } : i 


I would like to see it,’ Morley asked, coolly. hard for you. I cannot bear to see you toiling 
‘I haven't it. There is no time to waste. Tell | and for others too. And I so longed to help y 
Pp} 


me if vou will give me the money to put back or | out of it all 








no—” Annis said, glad that the paper was safely If he had told her the whol wou 
E Morlev’s reach; for a desperate look had have given her one reason yet n ng. It 
ng come into his eves was his fear lest Dallas Armstrong should find 
And if I do not,—do not acknowledge I have | her, and take her from him 
ios committed the act vou accuse me of—” And if he had told her the whole truth, he 
“Then I must te ll Uncle Barron what I saw would have told her he had drawn th notes in 
we Of course if vou were simply doing a kindness—a_ convenient form for flight with her, if his specula- 
matter of business—he will know ; and mav deride tion should prove a failure. 
; ; me for my suspicion. I shall only be too glad if “ But | was too poor a man—” he had gone on | 
= he should ; for it is hard to suspect an old friend.” to better your fortunes, unless I made this cer- 
" ‘Hard!’ —with sudden bitterness. “An old tain hit. You believe me, Annis?” | 
st friend—a playmate—your lover. You could find “In so far, Harry, that I think you argued 
; j it in vour heart to accuse him of an act which, if | vourself into the belief. But it would not have 
but whispered, would ruin him for life been of any use. I could not have married vou.’ 
She had no voice to answer him; but she nodded “ Annis 
her head “But tell me how I can be of service to you. I 
~ You could ?” will do anything to help you. Anvthing to cover 
. ' [ would. I would do anvthing, no matter how | up this sin which you say I unintentionally tempted 
: Hy hard. to save Unele Barron,” she said, when she | you into.” 
YW had found her voice. She spoke firmly ; but with “Tt is all there—the whole sum. I have not 
4 a passion of pity suddenly filling the soft eyes up- | touched it. Annis, will you believe me that, afte 


lifted to him. all, I could not bring myself to go back into Wall 


That glance was an argument stronger than all | Street—until I was too late.” 
; words, It touched him to the quick. Swift as She could not doubt him. The man looked 
: thought, with a desperate impulse, he pulled a | strangely haggard and worn: not the debonai: 
! | small packet out of his breast-pocket, and flung it | Harry Morley of yesterday. He had not had a 
1 


into the girl’s lap. Then, without lookimg at her, | moment's peace, since he drew the cheque; an 
he turned sharply away, and fell to paging up and | only the hope of persuading Annis to go away 
down the tiny room with him, had kept him in his crooked path, not 

Annis stole one glance at the packet. There | so smooth and broad as he expected to find it. 
were notes pressed into it: l 


notes so large—so | For Morley was not hardened—not one wh 
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could not feel remorse and shame. And when 
Annis said again, gently: “Tell me how I can be 
of service to you—” and he detached the key from 
his bunch, that she might put the money back into 
the secretary was with a deep sense of relief. 

Would the @g 
more? He knew that his life in Gotham was 
ended. Mr. Barron 


condone | fense : 


rl do so much for him, and not 


might, for his wife’s sake, 
but Morley could not face 
him again. If he could only persuade Annis to 
go with hi iewhere West: he had some little 
and out there, men made for- 


money ol wn 
tunes out thing. 
He was too much in love with her, not to for- 


give her this blasting of all his prospects: too 
sanguine a man, not to feel sure he could win her, 
if he had o1 What he had to say, 
would require time. He must have an interview 
If she 


vy time enough. 
which h« ild make as long as he would. 
cared nothing for him, would she look so pale and 
shaken? Hen 
her. 

The cl ildret 


say hurri 


ust move her pity, by his love for 


s voices sounding nearer, made him 


“ Annis, | see you again. I want to tell 
you more of this business: so that if you are 
called on to explain, you can. Remember, besides 
being my good angel, you are also my only friend. 


uw me,then? Not now—not here 


Will you 


we should inte rrupted. Will vou not meet me 


—to-morri rning.—say at eight, in Madison 
Square? I will be at the lower entrance from 
roadway You will not refuse me this ?” 

as I can,” said Annis. 


can tell n \r 


I will come as punctually 
“T will gladly hear all you 
d then she blushed furiously: 
for not only did Morley stoop and kiss her hand, 
but she also Isa standing in the doorway. 


Neither of then 
and it was 1 


had heard her open the door; 
ubtful how much of the conver- 
In reality, it was only 


sation she had overheard. 


that Annis should meet him at 


Morley 's pet 


the lower end of Madison Square, and Annis’s 
consent. Isa had also witnessed Morley’s hand- 
kissing ; but she was too astute a body, to acknowl- 
edge seeing what she could not help or resent 
Her coming int 
that very moment arrived. 

“Ts it y Mr. Morley ? 


thought you were that horrid Dr. Gray, who is 


the parlor was as one who had 
I heard voices, and 


always chafling one, until you can’t tell whether 


he is in fun or earnest. I can’t see how Annis can 


abide him. With Lee, it is different: she sees so 


few men.” 
“But she 
said Morley 
way with Isa: 
“Oh, you! 
at the play the other night. 
cold outside—and I am ravenous! | 


1as me to compare the doctor with,” 
at once falling into his bantering 
which she declared “delicious.” 
Hyperion to a satire—as they said 

How warm it is in| 


here, after the 


Perhaps because I walked so fast. I did not know 
what I would find at the end of my journey. | 
wonder where the children are Never to be 
found, if you want them; but under your feet, if 
Oh, there is Dolly! Dolly, tell Lee 


1 am in, and we are so hungry: to 


you do not. 
] lease let us 
have tea.” 

“Speak for yourself,” said Morley, laughing 
“T have not dined an hour 

“Oh, but you will not go,—you will stay, at a1 
rate,” pleaded Isa. 

Morley, finding it difficult to maintain his usual 
gay ease of manner, with Annis sitting so sti | and 
silent,—(though she did not look at him, 
muttered something of business; the evening 
papers. 

With a coquettish air of triumph, Isa drew a 
little roll of something out of her muff, and spread 


it upon the table. It proved to be an evening 


paper ; Isa pored over t he drew off her 
gloves, and leaned forward, with the lamplight 
shining in all the ruffled « lof fair hair about 


the pretty, beaming face 


“*Spirit of the markets one white hand 


traveling down the printed mn: “* Refined 
Sugars quiet and steady I wonder what the vul 
gar ones are? ‘Buckwheat Flour inactive’—that 
means it won’t rise? I must ask Lee. Oh, but it’s 
the stock market I am looki gi vou can tell me 


all about that, Mr. Morley. See, it savs: ‘ The stock 


market opened this 1 i decline from 
yesterday's closing quotati which induced a 
sort of fusilade from the bears, that lasted wntil 
after eleven o’clock. During this time, the num- 
ber of transactions * * * hu hum—that grows 


Oh, but here it is again: 


bears trembled in their shoes 


less exciting. ‘The 
d timidly bought 
P| 


such shares as they could ) without exposing 


themselves to ridicule; the light-waisted bulls 
lal woke 1 lovely for 

further advance But the 
not last through the day Phe 


crept into the pasture 
good feeling did 
ars accumulated 
their ammunition for the last hour, when thev 


smote their opponents with all the 


fervor and 
audacity that could arise from the effects of bottled 
wrath.’” 

behind the 


ove! her shoulder, 


Morley had drawn back a pace 
laughing reader, and was looking 
haggard, intent 

think. 


But Annis sat pale and sti nd downcast under 


at Annis. Looking at her with a 


gaze ; glance-compelling, one might 
it. It was Isa, who turned sud 
it. 

“Mr. Morley, do tell me, are 
Were any of those vials of wrath poured 


lenly, and caught 


you a bull or a 
bear ? 
out on you ?” 

Morley was not listening to her; but saying to 
Annis, in a tone not so low as he thought: 

“ Fight. 
be sure.” 


I shall be before my time, you may 
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He bent over her, and touched her hand, which 
trembled a little, coldly, in his; and the next in- 
stant he had taken a gay leave of Isa, and was gone. 

Isa was cheerful, and had a great deal to 
say to Annis. As much to hear, too ; for inad- 
vertently Annis said something to Lee, of Dallas 
Armstrong: something that made Isa conjecture 
she had seen him. But that wary young person 

who could keep Madame Larue in good-humor, 


and was accustomed to wait on impracticable fine 





ladies—did not seem to hear Annis’s remark, nor 
even to see the blush that came with the mention 
of Dallas’s name. 

When at last Dolly and Nell sought, or were 
sent to seek, that sleep against which all children 
have a prejudice, Isa remembered she had left in 
her room something which she needed for her 
work. Isa, when she had once gracefully estab- 


lished 


chair under the lamp, was usually loth to break 


herself for the evening, in the one easy- 


up the pretty picture she made there, and would 


throw out sundry hints of being quite too tired to 


stir. To-night. there were no hints: and, for a 
Ww mder, Lee mad no offer to go in her stead, in 
search of the 1 ing zephyrs: Lee, who was 


anxious to hear if 


Indeed, 
ch to tell, that Isa’s prolonged 


Annis had succeeded 


Annis had so n 
absence escaped remark. But she came back with 
: 


smiles, and some hard-wrung facts, principally 
For Dolly had a double 
button on her lips to-night, and would not be 
wheedled out of any 


were some trving bri 


from unsuspecting Nell 


news of home, though there 

res, especially a blue silk 
indkerchief poor D> lly veted. But Nell, not- 
ithstanding sundry pushes from Dolly’s elbows, 
kicks, let out the fact that 
Armstrong had spent a long time at the 
and that Lee had kept both Dolly and her- 


Annis came into the 





d surreptitious 
Dallas 
house ; 
self with her And when 
kitchen, Lee kissed Annis, and said it was beauti- 
ful 

‘She didn’t ’ contradicted Dolly. 


talks that way. It’s Isa who calls things beautiful, 


“ Lee never 


and delicious, and nasty—but Lee said I must not 
say such a word.” 

Isa colored a little; but instead of being angry, 
said: “ Well, what did Lee say ?” 

“She was so happy—” answered Dolly: then 
shut her « ves, as if aslee p. 

And Isa returned to the parlor, quite satisfied : 
little knowing that there were other household 
secrets, worth more than Nell had revealed. 

| 

a 

CHAPTER X. | 

“La gloire aisée 

D'entrer dans un cceur de toutes parts ouvert.” 

\ THEN, on the spur of the moment last even- 
ing, he had named Madison Square, Morley 


had forgotten the windows of the Fifth Avenue 
\ 


|} win him; 
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Hotel and others, which in this morning sunshine 
looked to him so many gleaming eyes set on tw 
spy on him. 

But, after all, at eight o’clock on a frosty morn- 
ing, he had not much observation to fear from 
acquaintance of his. It was in reality half an 
hour before that time, when Morley found himself 
there, on a bench half sheltered by a clump of 
evergreens from the wind, and warmed by a sun 
unusually genial for the season and the hour. He 
looked at his watch every few minutes, suspecting 
it, rather than time, of lagging. He tried to form 
telling little speeches, for Annis’s benetit ; break- 
ing down before he had finished one, in his impa- 
tience at waiting. There was so much he had 
urge. Would he ever be able to 

If he 


luck, and not been seen by Annis, at the 


persuade her t 


leave with him ? had only been more in 


tary! Orevenif he had not been so hasty in 
giving up the money, and had plausibly put her 
off a few days, until the speculation could have 
been tried! The whole thing was looking less 
black and hopeless by this morning’s light But 
i All his hope now 


leave in the train with 


there was no use in regretting. 
Annis to 
1 be married in the nearest State where the 


was to persuade 
him, an 
laws matrimonial were not stringent 

Five minutes had passed, and he was wondering 
if she would come: when his heart gave a mighty 
bound, and a girl stopping to rest with her market- 


t 


basket on the near bench, disliking his strong 


expression, moved her seat to one much farther 
off. 

Yes, Annis was coming: though too far as vet 
for him to see more than her dress and way of walk- 
ing. 

Yes, certainly: it was surely Annis. 
} 


came a doubt; ! 


then a full assurance, from some 
little movement she made: so natural, that he 
and went forward to meet her—and stood face to 
face with Isa 

There was no doubt of his feeling, as the Vv st od 
the re, neither speaking. 

It was not disappointment, but rage ; if she had 


been a man, he would have struck he 

Isa was quick to take in what he felt; and cared 
enough for him too, to feel the keen thrust, as of 
a stab,—not a mortal one, however. She had come 
on a venture, if not a forlorn hope: and she was 
not one to be easily daunted At least she would 
do her best. She would not steal or murder, to 
but she would (one could wish the good 
old English word did not sound so rough to ears 
polite) lie and deceive him,—for his own good, be 
it understood,—and think no worse of herself for 
doing so. 

Isa did not meet Morley with any of her usual 
blandishments or small coquetries; but with a 


certain embarrassment, such as one might wear, if 


one had ill news to tell. 
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Her pretty eyes had a deprecating look in them, 
as for tha el ment they stood tuce to lace 
She it w y poke first: 


expect lo see me,” she half asked, 


* You 
half aso 
“ Most edly not,” said Morley, with no de 


sire to app. rj ilé 

“You in appointment with some one else 
she bega Then, tinding Morley disinclined to 
acknow le vthing of the kind, she added 
quickly | know you were expectin Am 
but sor is happened, which may be an 
excuse | coming.” 

“To ki \ i perfectly well, ever nce she 
was a cl L also know she is incapable otf 
breakin said Morley stiffly 

* But t ht be circumstances , 

* There e none, that | can foresee,” inter 
rupted M 

“But there just such circumstances,” said 
Isa, m re ity Wevirls ire lulally influenced 
when we ‘ love; and Annis is engaged to 
Dallas A 

“That easy to say—” remarked Morley, with 
contemy] 

“But she Even the children know it. Dolly 
could | to sleep for chattering about it 
Lee is enray ed,” said Isa, eager to prove her 
point 

“She | nothing to me of an engagement 
though med having seen Dallas,” said 
Morley, [ nvineed 

“Perh lid not wish to: or she may have 
had son re interesting to talk to vou of 
said Isa, w of those little shots on a ven 
ture, not he hit the mar 

* Did A 1 vou to tell m« isked Morley 
coveri rust he had received 

“Who e better send than her own sister 
her tw 

*4) you to tell me she would not be 
here please yP asked M re Vv, bluntlhs 

On e was as familiar as the ot! 
and Isa ut any hesitation said, “ ves.” Mor 
lev had | unswer into her mouth, and he was 
respot 

* And uno note? no message?” he asked, 
his anger 1 wain 

“No note it certainly a message,” said Isa 
with a li reluctance in her voice, as if she 
feared t him “She told me to sav she 
could not come; that her meeting vou would only 
give pain ft wlth: a pain she saw no reason in 
inflictin 

It was hardly a message given in Isa’s own ver 
nacular, Morley saw at once 

“Nore to keep her promise ?” said he, with 
a sneer 

The change in his way of speaking of Annis, 
struck Isa stantly ; and she was quick enough | 


to change her tactic l 
only irritate Morey \ 
dear Annis,” she said Ye 
has so many to iniluence her 


for some reason has never | 


also Mr. Arm trong, wh 


who is not altogether pleased 


from knowing where A 7 


Another arrow on a \ 


‘So she has made vou 
Morley, still sneering! 

™ Why not, sinee we re 
cently * Dest vi 


fumily we have tew sect 
She did not « Xpiitan 

hall side of the door for a 

interview with poor [itt 

und the door being very t! 
few remarks of both A: 

f which, she had now rey 


Lt Dicteedre, 


‘But Annis is 1 
come at least to 
Was going away, suid M 
hi VOoLcee 

(re you gou " 


ing ol the breath, a 
yone long ?” 

“T cannot tell. For | 
with bitterness. “ My 
through Annis; and 4 


deserted mx 


*Tiow can Annis intlue 
Isa, quickly. 

And Morley answered 
thought, as Mr. Barr 
intercede for my returi 

* Then you are not leavir 
but on Mr. Barron's Sit 

In a moment, Morley 
answered, with a show of 
way blinded Isa “QO 
rel; and Mr. Barron i 
older.” 

“But how could he 
gree of sending vou a 
innocently; though keepi 
lev’s face. 

“It is better for me t 
here; and the far We or ¢ 
openings for men of energy 

Morley was a little sulky a 
such explanation to Isa 

“Oh, then there is not 
but in the same tone wit! 
declared there was somet 

“If there were, it would 
you,” said Morley, roughly 

“ Not unless I could be 


ingly. 





end Annis, would 
iust not be hard on 
i must remember she 


Not only Lee, whe 


wen your friend: but 


i is engaged to, and 
keeping him 
0 long 
e, on Tsa’s part 


mitidunte ?” asked 


said Isa, inno 


ve Observed, as a 


utes after her 
I-be loval Dolly 
‘ h dl overheard 
‘ ith the weight of 
e might have 
she knew | 


ith complaint in 


r return?” asked 


on Annis’s account, 
Isa, with deliberation 
blundered ; so 
flerence that in no 
Dest Of friends quar 


hetvy as he grows 


with you to the de 
I life a asked Isat, 


i steady gazeon Mor- 


I am not succeeding 


( anada, have line 
having to make any 

wrong,” said Isa; 
h she would have 
verv wrong, 


not be of interest to 


help to you” —inquir- 
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“You cannot It eems to be my fat to go 
iwav ulone, and live with utter stranyer added 
Morley, gloomily 

There wa omething in the motion of Isa’s 
daintily gloved hands, that caught Morley 1 
tice: a way of clasping and twining the slender 
fingers, in adespairing fashion Looking from the 
hands to the face, he saw large tears thering in 
her eve eves always pretty, but doubly large 


when full of tears. Morley had neve 


id pathetic, 


his life seen a woman crv for his sake na t 
Isa should give way t rief in th fashion, sul 
pri ed and touched him 

(re vou sorry for mé he asked gently 

‘Sorry Oh, lL cannot bear it! You. t not 
go to that horrid West alone and | oke 
down into a iit ol th 


Morley let her hide her face in her handke 
ef for a momen lt was a pleasant feeli 
him, to find that vy one cared for him 
world, where he Was tfeeill sO lonely and < 
erted 
l Isa!’ he said, not without a tor f real 
t r l 1 worthy of your lear 
Isa raised | wet face Then you will not 
€ t J e no choice 
But not You will take mebody 
\ Th) oy l ill n iM » | ely =| pleaded 
But there is n ‘ with me—unless vou 
) | put in Morley es iV 
\ uw mald n eare tor mv g ! said Isa 
with just a flash of her old coquettishness 
Morley rose from | it, and walked up and 
down the path Hle was evidently ponderi 
something Once he looked at his watch t was 
ten minutes after eight Ile must leave in the 
first train Annis was not coming. SI dhe 
take Isa at her we i 
Ile glanced a ! ‘ h time he p sed her 
Her face was half ty ned from flim, shvly \ 
pretty woman: a beautiful figure, dressed witl 
good taste Iter very mode of hiding anv em 
rassment she felt, (drawing marks on the frosty 


i well-titting French boot 
} 


path, with the tip of 


was proof that she was not pushing herself on 


his 


the 


him. Certainly she would do him credit as 


wife: would make a better appearance on 


frontier, than many even more retined women, 


with whom she might associate. Besides, she 
would be a bond with home 


and as Annis’s sister 


Annis, who did not feel enough for him to see 


him onee again—Mr. Barron would be interested 


in her fate: condone, recall, who knows? 


There 


questic ) 


were but a few moments to argue the 


though the seconds seemed hours to Isa 


who had dared so much " 


Presently he stopped before her. * Listen, 


Isa,” he said, more gently than he had yet spoken. 


“Do you really mean vou would go with me? 


WOMEN 


|} tion that she had asked 


a 
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lo the ends of the earth,” she said timidly 
1 will not take you so fur as that But I can 
vive vou no. time Phe train leaves j Wel 
minute We can stop at a convenient place, in ua 
few hour Mi be married, 
Deo Vou mean if uked | i urprised b hel 
eu vi ry, and rising to her fee 
‘Certainly | mean it But how y vi et 
your trunk 
Oh, they can be sent by ex when vou 
telegraph our marriage Mv dress d very well 
for travelin And there ar il res, vou 
know, wherever we stoy udded pn | Isa 
Come, then Morley { 
In a it she wa he os t and 
it id ai n lonver the wee I I t I 
ud head M ric | ve l \ 
l myrel I ‘ ( ed ( ™ i in 
LB i \ nd tl thev 1 i | 
e stream ye ) fT he a I I 
‘ e el | | l not 
inlike | ce, Cum e ln 
wiay | 
Slit wa LCKIEN l madi eed 
she had bes surprised nm « | her watel 
with one} " welt window, t i t er 
of an Y ‘ She had aly f i uch a 
pert ttl e-plece here I t i Lsiie meu ere { 
Loo that Li ( si ved Suu eT 
Little did she | ww that Isa was re | e tor 
tl wkne hh A quarter of an h ittle 
iw we think of small a fraction of time, may 
und for eterni when we have something to 
“ain, or even [ 4 
As At S ¢ ered the Square iw saw e one 
like Isa p ton the opposite 
She laughed at herself for the co if Isa 
who had = gor Oo Madame Lar . n after 
seven; and who Was much too care wear her 
est ares on an everv-dav « ’ She los 
wht ot her e next instant: els« e must have 
hough e man who joined le ked like 
Morley Morle whom Annis feared she had 
kept waiting 
But he had not come vet. She could give him 
ten minutes’ grace still 
So she seated herself to wait, on the bench 
which Mc rley and Isa had oceny ied 
Annis had so many thoughts to engross het 


of her meeting with Dallas, and the difference 
it made in her life —that she did not know how 
time passed, until she chanced to look at her 


watch. She found that she had been more than 


an hour, sitting there. She rose at once, a little 


angry at herself for allowing Morley to put this 
annoved at the recolle 


Lee t 


slight on her; but more 


> meet her at a cer- 
ain flower-store on Broadway 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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““THE FORTESQUE WATCH.” 


A DISCOVBRY. 


N an unpret 


ntious way | claim to be some- 


thing ollector of bric-a-brac and articles 
of vert | have what my nephew, Tom 
McIntosh, irreverently terms “a strongly devel- 


oped tast« and a pronounced love of old 
things My 


ornament 


yveakness for ancient jewelry and 
nts to a positive mania, and | 


sometime whether it would be at all safe or 


advisable t e me unguarded in that portion 
of a first museum devoted to relies of this 
sort, sit have decided that every man’s 
honesty | ts limit. I love to arrange and 
rearrange nall collection, to piece out by an 
eflort of 1 magination the fragmentary sug 
gestions of t ast supplied by each article, into 
well-rou tales of by-gone days. Sometimes | 
jot my 1 s down, but oftener not, keeping 
them rath« in intellectual supplement to my 
strictly private exhibitions. 


Being cut off by physical infirmities from active 
participat 1 the world of men and events, | 
am natura lriven to find solace in the larger 
world of th ht and intellectual enjovment, and 
in this world my curios fill no unimpertant place 

This taste 


friends and comrades of more active days, who 


mine is widely known among 


kindly bear in mind an old soldier's hobby and 


lend themselves to its gratification in many 
thoughtful wavs 

It w therefore, with less of surprise than 
pleasure that I received, some months ago, a small 


packet pear the Fort Worth postm irk and ad- 


dressed in 1 s scrambly, scrawly hand; that boy 
never ild learn to write properly, always too 
impatient to produce anything but a_ hurried, 
illegil t ehly destructive to the temper and 
evesight of correspondents It was a long, flat 
package about the size of a large Swift & Courtney 
match-boy i its holding capacity was of cours 
circums I Still, I opened it gingerly; for 
long ex nee of Tom’s proclivity for practical 


joking had made me cautious, and while the size 
of the box precluded the possibility of a joke’s as 


suming alarming proportions, it was quite within the 
range of probability that the removal of the lid 
would turn strange reptiles and creeping things of 
the eart ose Upon my desk. Somewhat to my 


amazement, as well as relief, nothing of the sort 
occurred The receptacle showed only a good- 
sized packet wrapped in soft doeskin, which, being 
unfolded, disclosed one of the largest and hand- 
somest antique watches I have ever seen. It was 


a gentleman’s watch, very thick and heavy, and 


javelins—the second-hai 


of which my pet hobby had been the butt receded 
into the background of memory. A dozen jokes, 


even of the sorriest, were well compensated by 


such a noble earnest as this 
The watch was plainly a very old one, some- 


thing like a hundred and fifty years or so, | judged 


at the first glance, even before a thorough exam- 


ination. The key-hole was in the dial-plate, which 


was protected by an exceptionally stout sheet of 
crystal; the hands were exquisitely carved 
of gold, as well 


iter circle of the dial 


as the others; around th 


were delicate arabesques and flowers wrought in 


various shades of gold, in } num, and in silver, 


studded and enriched with seed jewels, and in the 


centre part, within the circle of the hours, were 


ts in mail, tilting, with lances 


carved two tiny knis 


vere three in number 


in rest. The metal cas 


very thick and handson d the outer one, al 
though worn almosi smooth by the friction of over 


a century of servic wed the remains of a 


crest and motto, of wh the last two words, 
“salus ducum,” were d tly visible. On the 
inner Case was engraved d English characters 
‘Bartram Fortescue, A. D. 1720,” and below the 
name the motto in ful ij fe scutum, salus ducum.” 


With eager interest | removed the third case 
which protected the works, and examined them 
curiously with a good magnifier, filled with ad- 
miration and respect for the cunning handicraft 
of the olden time handicraft whose exquisite ex- 
actitude, durability, and finish we, with all extra- 
neous aids of machinery have never surpassed 
and probably never will The watch was a re- 


] 


peater and apparently in good running order, but 


that I had no means of testing immediately, as 
the half dozen keys 


small for the remarl 


y disposal were all too 
turdy key-stem. As |] 
closed the third case | discovered on the inner 
side of the second a bit of modernism which in- 
vested this quaint, port relic of the past with 
quite a halo of present romance. It was the pic- 
ture of a girl—a common, ordinary photograph 


that had been removed from its card and roughly 


clipped to fit the cas represented a beautiful 
girl, well past the crudity of extreme youth, but 
with the glory of womanhood still fresh upon her; 
a face of haunting loveliness, tender and true, but 
with a certain all-pervading suggestion of pathos 
and appealing innocence; a face to evoke the pro- 
tective instinct in its fullest, noblest development; 
a face to love and cherish; a face to cause strong 
men to thank God for manhood, since it oflered a 
bulwark and sure refuge from storm for such pure 


} perfection of womanly loveliness. Even I, elderly 


jand a cripple, as I gazed, involuntarily squared 


for beauty of finish and workmanship exceeded | my shoulders and moved a trifle, as though warding 
| ) m} g 


any old timepiece it had ever been my good for- 


tune to examine. Unconsciously, my confidence 


| 





off a polar blast from a delicate blossom. But how 
came it here, this beautiful American of the pres- 


in my nephew reinstated itself, and the many jests ent day and generation ; for I could not be deceived 
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as to her nationality for an instant here in this old 
f 


English watch, which had every appearance « 
having been an heirloom in some noble family 
the grand, old 


into the 


and how came the whole thing 


timepiece, with its lovely occupant 
hands of my scapegrace nephew in the wilds of 
['exas? Idly I constructed a theory to reconcile 
the incongruities, in which there was an Impecu 
nious son of a noble house, with sporting proclivi- 
ties, transplanted to American soil for the eco- 
nomie gratification of the same; a love story, with 
this lovely lady for heroine, a separation, and 
further exile to the frontier. For the clothing of 
this skeleton of the imagination with the flesh of 
fact, I must be 


from Tom, which was not likely to arrive speedily 


content to await communication 


and content myself with the joy of possession 

Reaching over, | drew toward me a small blue 
plush easel, on which hung an exquisite medallion 
of the Sistine Madonna, one of the chiefest of my 


This I detached 


laid aside, substituting 





treasures from its hook and 
the old timepiece, which ] 
| laced so that my eves might fall on it each time 
1 raised 

, 


with the arrangement, | Jeaned back in my chair 


them from my book Cireatly pleased 





regarding it ipprovingly for the space of fully 
n minutes, after which I grew dissatisfied; the 
rried me, and the silence 


iined 


to catch the sound of ticking, 


hands we 


MOTION Less 


jarred on my nerves. Involuntarily, I str 


the ears of the spirit 
} 


which annoyed me by its absence from the reality 
of the senses. The dial resembled a calm, in- 
scrutable dead face, and the tinv javelins were 


folded point and staff together, as though the shaft 


of time were broken: even the wee mbatants 
looked out of place, with their incongruous sugges 
tion of continuous struggle after the cessation of 


lime Then I became the sport of anothe fancy 
girl, perhaps she missed the familiar sound 
longed for the gentle, monotonous tick, tick, which 
told of the lessening moments of waiting, the 
flight of the hour i 


cal thought, but somehow I imagined that it would 


f probation, It was a whimsi- 


comfort and | lease the fair, sweet stranger in her 


golden prison to 


“Mark the moments swiftly sped 
Back and forth, like weaver's thread 


Through the warp of changeless Time.” 


I must and would set the old watch going again 
True, I had no suitable key, but I remembered 
that in a drawer of unused instruments and scien- 
tific lumber I had an exceedingly small and power- 
ful pair of pinchers, with which I might manage to 
hold and Having procured the 
pinchers, I made the attempt, holding the watch 


turn the stem. 
firmly, and manipulating my extempare key as 
skillfully as possible. 
I succeeded in getting the right grip and wound 
slowly. 


After one or two false starts, 


The machinery seemed a little stiff, but 


answered the invocation of the pinchers nobly, giv- 


ing out its soft heart beats into the waiting space 
Delighted with my I set the 


SUCCESS, 


of silence 


own watch, striking the 


hands by those of my 
hours as I made the necessary evolutions, for the 
mere childish gratification of hearing the musical 


ring; then I ope ned the cases and nodded gayiy to 


the sweet face inside, fancving that the smile in 


the pictured eyes deepened and the | laintive look 
about the mouth was less apparent. But even 
then I was unsatisfied; the watch in some unac 


countable way appe ared to have bewitched me: it 
seemed to hold back its contidence, and preserve a 


secret from me I wanted to know its history— 


and the girl’s history. 

When the “Fortesque watch,” as I cal 
new possession, had been recording the lapse of 
my davs for about six weeks, | chanced one even- 
ing upon a very curious article in a Texan news- 
paper It treated of watches and their manutac- 


ture. from the time of Gallus to the present day, 


giving an exhaustive and concise account 0 Iie 
rise and progress of the art of recording time. 
fhe article interested me particularly, because it 


treated of the important part that watches have 
sometimes plaved in court intrigues and political 
machinations, the cunning methods in which they 
have been utilized for the transmission of secret 


correspondence and the concealment of danger- 
ous secrets rashly committed to paper, the false 
backs, and intinite contrivances for the convey 
ance of signals and tokens. 

One little an old family watch pleased 
and touched me, showing, as it did, “ how easily 


’ for lack of a little foresight and 


story of 


things go wrong 


care It was the story of a young girl, the early 


mart of the seventeenth century, who loved a 
| 


wer son of a lordly house, to whose heir she 
n betrothed in childhood. The lovers met 


in secret, until they were betraved in the usual 


manner, some mischievous third party, when 
the maiden after the custom of the age, was 
ordered into solitary confinement by her 
parent, to meditate on the enormity of her con 
isal to the 
ished his 


pertfidious younger brother, with bitter upbraiding 


duct, and to prepare for a hasty esp 


legitimate lover, who, meanwhile, 


and no means of support, from the family love and 
When 


irrevocably sealed, the girl wrote a few 


roof-tree the wedding day was fixed and 


her fate 


words of agonized appeal to the man she loved, 
entreating him, by fair means or foul, to prevent 


the coming sacrifice, and offering to elope, even 
from the church door, with him, after the fashion 
of young Lochinvar. This note she concealed 
under the false back of a curious old family watch, 
which she contrived to have conveyed to him by 
the hand of one of her own brothers. But, unfor- 
tunately, she forgot that her lover was ignorant of 


the secret of the spring, so that there was no pos- 








getting at the message. Indeed, the 
es on to state that he never found it, 
watch to the end of his life, as his 


sibility of his 
chronicler 
but wore the 
love’s last token, and only restored it to her family 
on his death-bed. The poor lady, in the mean- 
time, finding her message treated, as she thought, 
with indifierence, if not contempt, quietly married 
the 
pined herself 


man of her ther's choice, and as quietly 


into her grave within the year, 


never dre that the secret of the watch was a 
dead secret, vy to be discovered by an inquisitive 
archweolos 


I hardly tl 


a specially lasting 


entury later. 

ik this little tale would have made 
impression but for the fact of 
e watch 


areal or fancied resemblance between tl 


of the story and 


the one resting on the plush ease 
As it was, the idea of resem- 
and I cas 
Both 


what 


on my study table 
gvested, took hold of me, 
usly for points of similarity. 
thick: both had 


ep crease around the circle of the 


blanee , once 
about indust 
watches unusually 


looked like 


outer case j inside the heavy embossed rim 
both ha <1 deal of carving and elaborate 
wrought rk about them, and both were of Eng- 
lish make: but none of this amounted to any- 
thing—they were points of similarity common to 


all verv old watches. However, as I have stated, 


the idea of a false back, once admitted, clung t 


me, and threatened to wreck my peace of mind 
The thickness of the 


Fortesque watch was certainly 


] 


unless finally disposed of. 


outer Case f the 


noticeable, but easily explained upon the groun 
solid 
ressed the lid between mv finger and 
thumb hard, | 
rock ; tl 

matter how small, 
that 
vatch of the story was opened by a 


of hand-w ght work being always and 


weighty 


t it was apparently as solid as 


sno giving, as though a cavity, no 


existed between the two sur- 
faces ; ni the watch was other than it 
seemed. The 
spring conc | in the heavy rim, and the forci- 
ble pres a particular leaf in the carving 
a holly leaf insignia of the family to which it 
belonged— acted upon the spring, causing a thin 


sheet ol in the circle of the deep dent tk 


slide off space enough for the insertion of 


a scrap of paper. With the utmost care I dug my 


nail under ry leaf and scrap of carving in the 


outer rim of the watch in my hand, pushing and 
pressing 


ful lack 
strument 


st every irregularity, but with pain 


sult. Then I tried a sharp, flat in- 
. it gently for fear of disfigurement, 
but with ite persistence, but could discover 
If the 
as faithful to its 
what I woul 


nothing watch held a secret it would be 
trust as was its prototype, and do 
I still was baffled 

admit 


Unwilling the common-sense conclu- 


sion that there was nothing to discover, I puzzled 
over my self-set problem for hours, the idea of a 
false back perversely gaining strength with dis- 


couragement. Finally my perseverance was re- 
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j clearly and distinctly 


. i 
| warded just when I was about to give the whole 
thing up in a fit of ill temper and impatience 


Chancing to hold the wateh—under a strong mag- 


} 


nifier—in such a position that the concentrated 
rays of light fell on the inside portion of the rim 
1 mark too minute 
It was 


—litth 


next the handle, I discovered 


to attract the notice of the naked eyé 
left” 
enough, surely, but my heart beat high with exu 
false back 


and 


evidently a direction—* Shield, 3, 
rect; the 
a fact, 


On each side the thick 


tation; my surmise was cor 
he re Was 


stem through 


from a theory developed into 
the key. 
which the chain-ring passed 


was carved a tiny 


shield, and rightly conjecturing that these were 
meant, | pressed hard upon both simultaneously 
and with interest at fever-heat gave the first turn 
of the watch toward the left; at first it moved 


stiffly, then more easily iving made the re 


quisite number of turns, | struck the watch lightly 
against the palm of my open hand, fairly trem- 
bling with eagerness and excitement; the centre 


of the outer case started, and taking a thin, fine, 


pointed knife, I gently prized off the thin sheet of 
gold containing the crest. Laving it aside on the 
desk, I then removed the ft 
faded writit which | 


so confident of tinding, 


wment of paper cov- 


had all along 


ered with 


been feeling strangely 


awed and shamed, as though 


to take mean advantage of 


the secrets of the dea 
opportunity and tamper with matters never in- 


tended for alien cognizance Involuntarily, I for 


bore a little ere 1 read the message traced by 


hands, dust, perhaps, for more than a century 


Under what stress of di ous circumstances had 
ecret of love or hate, 


ntain ? What evidence, 


eration, would it bring 


it been penned > What 
fear or treason, did it 
for or against a dead ge 
to the bar of the present What brain, hot with 
wild enthusiasm, mad with ardent sentiment, or 
cold with the calculation of 
had dictated 
rest on? 
With a curious dalliance and clutching at delay, 


political intrigue, 


the words mv eves wer about to 


lin my grasp, I rose 
turned both lights to 


now that the prize was wit 
and lighted another lamp, 


their fullest brillianey, and arranged them care 


fully so that the rays were concentrated on the 
little heap before my chair, the empty easel, the 
instruments, the open newspaper, the rifled orna 
ment, and the morsel of paper which was to lift 
the curtain of the centuries, perhaps, for a tran 
sient glimpse of scenes enacted before an audience 


had 


whose very names, perchance, 


which been dust for generations, by actors 


were forgotten, or, 


more fortunate, had passed into history. 


Musing thus, I opened 
| eign paper, which had bee 


the scrap of thin, for 
n folded 


| The writing was small and delicate and the ink 


over once. 


| pale, but with the aid of my magnifier I read 
“Next round-up, Alcan- 


about to pry into 
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KITTY 
taska Ranch; attend in behalf of Mark Donavon, | 
on trail of roan imported bull.” 

* * & * 
N. B. 
been my niece for nearly two months now, and has 
writte n me several delightful letters, but 1 haven't 
He bought the watch from an 


* 7 


The lady with the charming face has 


forgiven Tom yet. 
English Jew, down on his luck, for fifty dollars 
and a spavined mustany, and discovered the secret 
accident. He considered the 
I did not. 

M. G. McCLELLAND. 


of the spring by 


aflair vastly amusing 


KITTY AND I. 


E were alone: Lily had gone away to attend 
a missionary meeting and would be absent 
two or three davs, so we had our little 


Kitty Wilson, come and stay with us. She 


niece, 


had never staved away from “mamma Ida” one 


night in all the five years of her life, and she had 


been looking forward with pleasure to this oc- 
easion. And we? Why, it set us back thirty 
vears, and instead of Ida’s child, it was Ida her- 


If—the little, motherless four-vear-old who 


crept into our close, she tering arms in her be- 
reavement and found more than a mother’s love 
We had a nice time— Kitty andl. We said: 
Phe child will play all the while, and we can sit 
and write as if no one was in the house.” 
But we could not write. The pattering little 
the whispering voice, as 
amused us, and all the writ- 


feet made sweet music; 
he talked to herse lf, 
¢ we did in those two davs was one postal-card 
to the woman who makes our good butter. 
We will tell about the Visit; 


ers to read it to their little girls. 


it may please moth- 
The first even- 
ing, while we two were planning supper, Kitty set 
t She raised one leaf, put on plates, cut- 
lerv, bread, butter, jelly, apples, baked and raw, 


| She did this while we 


cold chicken, and water 


were punctuating an exhibition essay we had 


written for Annie Grav. While we were eating 


slie asked us to read alond Annie’s essay It was 
for a little girl ten old and was called 


We read it 


were 


years 
It told all about birds 
told 


* Robins.” 
ind said robins such wise birds ; 

ww they worked when thev made their nests; 
how they scolded and squalled and toiled carry- 
ing mud and sticks and straw and wool from 
f the briers, and how much they behaved like 
people. And then the essay told about an old 
robin putting a fine little lawn handkerchief into 
the foundation of her nest in an apple-tree, and 
how the lady looked for it and thought her hired | 


° ° | 
virl had stolen it and how the papa found it in 


the autumn-time when he was picking apples. 
Kitty said: “I like that kind of essays, and 
when I am bigger and read at exhibitions, I will | 


| ened at an angle-worm; Clark coming out to see 


choose this kind.” 
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We were talking vet when Annie called for the 
essay. She thanked us in such a pretty, bright, 
laughing way for it that Kitty quite fell in love 
with the little girl. A moment after she was gone, 
Kitty ran to the window to watch the tripping 
little miss, and, to her surprise, found her standing 
on the porch reading the essay in a loud, joyful 
whisper. 


We did not 


mean to do it, but how could we sit and read and 


In the evening we made pictures. 


hear her saying to herself in a whisper, so she 
would not “disturb Auntie?’ “ Now this nice- 
looking man is my own papa. He is going out to 
milk Julie; 
goin’ to the 
see, | don’t know how to 
drew her brows and thought how: 


then lo ked up and be = 


“ Somehow this 


he does not need 10 wear a hat jus’ 
stable, jus’ past the vardel! yr, vou 
make a hat Phen she 
then leaned her 
head down; drawing 
imaginary hats in the air, saying: 
way; no, that way, seems to me;” and here she 
looked around at us, but remembering her mother’s 


hout not being troublesome. she let 


injunctions ; 
papa go it in his bare head 


n: “While he’s going to the 


Then she went « 


stable he can carry an ear of corn in the other 


hand for the chickens—make one trip answer; but 


then men never go out bareheaded, you know -” 


and here she was puzzled. It must be true to na- 
ture or she was no artist. 

Then we heard a soft, low, slow-spoken “ A-u-n- 
t-i-e.” 

“What is it, dear?” and we looked over at her 
work. 

“Will vou please make my papa a hat? it is all 
the fault the picture has, and if I make a hat it 
will cover his face all over. Just any sort of an 
old hat will do, vou know 
“Was that papa?’ we asked, and why did he 


have two eyes in one side of his face? and why were 
lines not | irted at the bot- 


> and why did 


the other arm curl up at the end? and why did he 


his legs two straight 


tom at all? and where was one arm 


not have on pantaloons? He looked like a man 
made of reeds 

And the little maiden, without any hesitancy, 
explained that papa’s face was toward us and ought 
to show both eves: that he was standing still and 
straight and his legs ought to appear that way ; 
that one hand was in his pocket vet, and she had 
to put a curling curve in the other arm to make a 
place to hold the pail. 

Then we showed her how to make legs and arms 
and feet and curves and shadows, and she was so 
happy her eves gleamed like sapphire. 

So we made the whole family at home. We 
drew outlines and she filled and finished. There 


| was mamma flying out to tell papa to bring in the 


eggs when he came from milking; Susie, the girl, 
in the doorway laughing at Grace, who was fright- 
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the worm, and Rosemary tied fast in the rocking 


chair with a knotted scarf. And there through 
the open door was to be seen the clock up on the 
wall, the lamp and reflector, and the supper-table, 
with 


at the other side of the house was the vine on the 


everything on it. Through the open door 


porch, the jong, wide village street, the maples, 


the chur pire and the cemetery, with the 
onuments in the distance. 


shed 


| a substitute, and the ready question 


cedars and ie! 
When 

we would 

was, “ WI 
We ga 

bit of red kee 

pencil, and while she 


} 


for her water-colors, we said 


a substitute?” 
uur blue and violet pencils and a 
und in an old tea-pot, and a black 
was finishing her family pic 


ture we drey itlines of others, some of them so 


wuighed heartily over the fun All 
were answering questions. Did we 
little? Did ow 
mma draw for us? What did we 
do for col What did we “ 

How the loors of 
How the 
again! I] | 
but how 1 we were in resources ! 

Her | | 


pencil, her eyes 


funny tha 
the time 
paint pi when we were 
auntie o1 rn 
substitute 
sWihnyg 


memory did open ! 


77 


vere our boy and girl companion 


or were our meagre Opportunities, 


und poised midway, clutching the 
winked fast, her red 


er breath came short and pant 


shone and 


lips worked, and | 
ing, and mes the rising laughter would die 
one 


away into stifled 


“Did we make pictures when we were a littl 


girl?” Ah! we had quite forgotten it! And we 
told her first pictures were made on the win- 
dow-panes with bits of tallow candles, when 
mamma | from home; how we marshaled 
the children up on to the tables beside the win- 
dows, and divided the panes of clean glass among 


us, and we 


work with such an exquisite sense 
And that 


her own pleasures, freely given, 


of enjoy: she might the more 
truly appr te 
we told her the consequences were 
Later, w n we 


the indigo tied up in a rag, used for 


painted in colors, we told her 


our blue w 
bluing on wash-day ; 
egg; the purple, 
aster: and the green was a twisted 


rubbed oO! Aft 


the yellow, the yelk of an 
a twisted-up morning-glory or 
blade of 
er she had finished coloring her 


grass 
pictures he uid : 

“Now, auntie, 
r if you don’t nobody will know 


[ want you to write the names 
under them, f 
what they are 

At this we 
Stowe’s story of “This is a horse.” 


laughed, for we thought of Mrs 
So she called out, papa, mamma, Susie, Grace, 
Clark, Rosemary. The frilled stiff 


sunflowers. To this we demurred: 


large blue, 
flowers wert 
sunflowers were never blue, but the little maiden 
stoutly asserted that these were a new kind, and 


they would surely set aside the common yellow, of | 


which people were growing tired. A man with a 
\ 
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| 

moony face and with feet that were wonderfully 
stuck out 
Another, 
running down hill with two dogs after him, was 


His 


webbed, and whose dark blue hair 


straight, was called “ Mister Carolina.” 
“Mister Robusco.” boots lay in mid-air in 
the distance. 

Just as we put her gown on her at night, which 
is of Canton flannel all in one continuous garment 
of waist and drawers and hose, her uncle called in 
with the news. There was a letter of six pages of 
foolscap from a dear woman, which Kitty asked us 
to read aloud, saying, “1 can guess at the big 
words.” And she lay there listening, occasionally 


giving an exclamation of interest, saving once 
“The dear creetur’: she o sharp 
above the 


We slept in the library, the room 


base burner. She was surprised that we did not 


burn a lamp all night, and ked why. One of 
our objections was that a lamp makes the air im- 
pure 

burn one at 
matches We are 
rning papa lights 
the lamp to start the 


“ Maybe so,’ she aid. “but we 


home all night, to save more 
saving than you are. In ther 
a bit of paper at kitchen 
fresh new match.” 

In “ Ida’s 
which was never re 
Kitty 


the mother’s 


fire, and that saves one good 
We were alone the 


next torenoon, 


up-stairs is a trunk 


to the 


room ” 


moved new home. It belongs to 
when she is a woman It has all 
‘things ’ in it, from the cards, pictures, toys, let- 


ters, and gifts of her childhood 


on up to her hus 
The lif 
h it is sac red, Kitty 
We 


nto the warm library, and 


band’s presents and her wedding bonnet. 
of the girl is there, and, thoug 
has the privilege of looking at its contents, 
the trunk out 
the little woman was left alone with her happi 


carried 


ness. 
We said: 


over to your papa’s of an errand 


“ Now, Kitty, we would like to go 
You can keep 
house while we are gone You are five years old, 


and one time you kept house for your mamma 
while she went down to thi 

“But I 
“T don’t like to stay al 
hesitated. 


We said: 


he could go to 


foundry, you know.” 


had Grace with me,” was the answer. 


me so very well.” And she 


“When your dear old grandpa was 
your age mill alone, along the 
Indian trail, and sometimes he would see lots of 
Indians, and he had no company but his two little 
dogs, Mars and Venus 

At this she looked up and laughed out: 

“Why, he named his dogs by the stars, didn’t 
he? 


comes I’ll say ‘Miss Potts has gone over to Wil- 


Certainly, I can stay alone, and if anybody 
son’s, to get a little cream. She don’t feel very 
well to day. 

When we returned we 


,” 


found a young man—a 


book agent—awaiting us. He was very friendly ; 
he had heard of us; 
fond of reading ; that we were generous; that we 


had learned that we were 
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sspears. pty er tenmarayes aamoete 


ee 


So he 
Kea new | | ed t K-a VV 
ere ¢ There are three women 
’ ‘ j ¢ 
t went whe 
His A ( F ( ‘ 
4 “ La Ww ae re we I 
] lay Kec W [ her } é 
‘ geste the , man’ 
| I W it he ey Ww ¢ 1 4 vt ! 
Ciood d John New ~ l e bual 
h wheat, and y« y defy the de f 
with tare 
1 the after! I (srace came over v t 
They hunted up the ¢ ls and doll-clothes tl 


eir own mother had played with in her chil 


1; the little dresses and gowns and skirts and 
edding, yellow with age but carefully treasured 
Lnese years While tl ey played we t K the 
sket of darning for our work, for then we could 

ay with tl 
They played “sick b by.” Grace was the do 
r: Kitty carrie er ailing infant to the doctor, 
who felt of the pulse and said it was up to eigh 
een; that she had worms and must be treated. 
(sive her iortv gra i 


f quinine in jelly, bind 
poultice of bark on her leg, and for drink give 


Make the toast by laying the 





half an hour, then put it into a 


Then Kitty was the doctor, and Grace came 


with her screaming child. It had rheumatism in 


} athed in aweet milk and 


he head, and must be 





water, with a poultice of corn-meal on the breast 


It must quit crying. It was not polite to cry out 
id, and if it would howl so give it something 
vorth erying for. A change of climate would be 


good, and they had better take it over the Shen- 
} 


ndoah into the valle If they could not find 


Ps 
-' 


it about that river, they must study geog 
and learn, like other folks do 

And then we all tol Kitty told abou 

ne time we invited her mother over to take tea 


ind to bring the children with her, and how after 


hey had gone home in the evening poor ilttie 
race, not knowing what was meant by taking 


there ! 


tea at auntie’s, said There we did for- 
get to drink tea!” 

And Grace’s story was about “One time when 
ve all took a walk to the bridge over the railroad, 
ind while we stood on the bridge the train came 
near and we all covered our ears; and the ’gineer 
hook his head that he wouldn’t toot, and we took 


ir hands down, and then, just when the train was 


inder the bridge below us, the ’gineer did toot 
made us all scream, and he jus’ 


dreffully and 
iwhed and laughed !” 

And then the little dears, with great satisfac- 

tion, announced that it was auntie’s turn 


1 
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’ i thev epal t 1 l Wil ne tne 
wanted nd tl pre ed Ip ¢ er al cioser 
whil the ( ile nicn B v ld be 

A aves bai a 
er Way e] 18e,’ 

e | liot,”” o1 Ims- 

af | ey « ( ed \ I n iw 
¢ tame d story, t € ime 
eve nt! so sne told in 3 wa 
When Aunt was a little girl three or four 
years old, she got up one morning early, and while 
e was out-doors looking at the morning-glories 
i.e felt lonely and took a notion to run away. 
Her dear Aut Betsey lived acre tw fields and 
the patn very nice and straight down to her 
house, SS she started and ran off her 
might Her } apa was oul « tr h yp 
ping wood, ana he hailed to her t stop and go 
ck home She ran on. He hailed again. She 
did not mind him When she got to her aunt’s 
house there was nobody awake, only ber aunt out 
in the kitchen getting breakfast. She was very 
giad t ee he sine tood the tie ¢ iir close 
to the fire and took the little, cold, bare feet in her 


hands and warmed them and said she loved the 


feel very important and she folded her hands and 
puck red her mouth and looked into the red fire 
and thought she was quite a grand lady and great 
traveler. 


‘“* Presently there was a man’s step at the door 
and the papa came in, angry, carrying a long whip 
that he had g 


in the woods: and he gaid 


‘* Why did you not go back home when I called 


you 

“ The little naughty girl made no reply, and the 
kind auntie said 

“*T am glad to see her and want her to stav for 


break fast ] will goon have the bis« lit and ¢ hicken- 
yravy rea . 

“But her papa said : 

“*Go home this minute; you disobeyed me! I 
will have to punish you!’ 

(nd the little girl got up and ran with all her 
might, and her papa walked real fast and angry 
and whipped the grass close behind her, and she 
had to run her very fastest or the whip would cut 


her little bare feet. She ran so fast that t 





1e big 





whip did not touch her atall. And she never ran 
life and she always obeyed her 





away again in her 


papa.” 
In the twilight after supper that evening, Kitty 
and Grace and Aunty ¢]] sat softly rocking in the 


big chair telling stories. 


+ ¢ 


They forgot to light a 


lamp, and sat there until the evening train brought 


g g 
and Papa Wilson came over with the 
They had such a nice 
bh 


cab for the two little girls. 


time. They had forgotten all about themselves 
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All 
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in sole 


gleam irdinal- flower the air 


trumming 


and 


vibrant 
the ling he 
that 


But 4 Pamel: 


glow, sibilantly iterating 
uncholy days are come.” 
to 


side siglits and sounds. She 


1 seemed have neither eyes 


nor ear 


uprigh i 1a], in her old-fashioned chaise, and 


upon the seat be ide her was the empty willow- 


basket in which she had carried jellies and rasp 


berry-vinegar to poor old Mrs. Brown at the 


almshouse 
She gyri sped 
sedate bay mare, had been a veritable Flora Tem- 


the reins as firmly as if Susie, the 


ray eyes, ordinarily so keenly obser 


ple, but rg 


vant, had an introverted expression, and her lips 


moved unconsciously. Her face was strong, as of 


one whi ised to independent thought and 
kindly, too, although to a mother’s 


} 


action, and 
I nly 


eye it might have lacked the tenderness born 
of the care 
long since Miss Pamela had had anybody of her very 


little children. Indeed, it had been 


own to care for. Her fatherand mother had been 


many years dead, and her one brother, settled at 
Clifton Centre, 


i “ shiftless 


twenty miles away, had burdened 
the 


himeelf w ” wife, whom ener- 


getic spinster could ill abide. Intercourse between 


the brothe: d sister had dwindled, in conse 


quence, t emi-annual visits, given and received 


—on Miss Pamela’s part, at least—as the mere 
homage due to outward proprieties. 


For years slie had lived quite alone in the old 
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house which had beer place Of hired 


help she would have 
a 


strong 


ere would be } | well and 


In Af 
my own work I’y« 


reply, cl 


as ever | w 


got nobody to scold eerily, t 


remonstrance er friends, who 
ht the ! 


tendi: } ze, cow, fowls, an 


ip 
rden slightly in womanly pur 
ts and dignity 


‘But why n com- 


any ?” 
Boarders 
most with 


boards 


runnin your 


nd pryin’ into 


N when | want 


treat em a na 


t irders for me 


No wonder 


ivene Ol ii 


ipon her seemed 


ir down i 


eaied ala 

mance t t ' oO ‘ 
rrance Came 

y awee June 


the midat< ve grati 


over the « 


the 


dark, lustrous eyes 


w-basket, the 
ma l of ind a pair of 
At the 


cious 


in. 


ime instant, with is d ‘le con 


ness, Mias Pamela | another pair of eves, 
so marvelously like, an ving 


from the deck it 


farewell upon 


her going ship—a ship 


that went down in roun the treacherous Horn 
more than thirty years 

= It’s only Jocko wal toody Br wn, perplexed 
by the discovery that Miss Pamela was no longer 
my and shut the door 


rgot Jock, Mias Hart- 


listening. 
behind ye 
well ?” 
No, she had not forg The story of the 
strange, dark-faced woman found dying by the way- 
was still fresh in the 
lk, 


y from the outside world 


side some nine years before, 
of the 


lives such bita of traged 


memory country-f into whose quiet 


seldom entered. She had been tenderly carried 


into the nearest farm-house; some one had ridden 


hastily for a physician, who came only in time to 
pu nea of 
1 


or epoken. Once only, when 


note the last, faint a worn-out heart 
She had not move: 
they took her year-old from her stiffening 
arimns, she had opened eye | 
led 


1€¢q al 


iteous and beseeching 


as those of a wount ma Whence she came 
none ever knew, and only God marked the name- 


less grave in which she was laid 


The child 
of humanity 


poor little waif afloat upon the sea 


had grown up in the almshouse. 





hired 


an 


vy pur 
com- 


repeat 
what 
some 


over 


1ous 
eyes, 
upon 

ship 
Horn 


lexed 
nger 
door 
lart- 


f the 
way- 
1 the 
juiet 
rorld 
rried 
dden 
e to 
eart 
rhen 
ning 
hing 
ame 
ume- 


It was he wi 
woman’s sur 
nut-brown 


Ile leaned u 


a sudde n 
prick her ‘ 
claimed : 
Pamely Hartwe 

the truth to yourself and rs 
because YOU W ant him! And let that settle 

Her dec ision once m ade, Miss Pame! iwae n 
slow in action. The very next week found Jock 
domiciled under her roof. Good Mrs. Brown had 
orrow and pleasure 


ver him in parting, and the busy matron of the 


shed some tears of mingled s 


ilmshouse had said, a little anxiously: 

“T don’t just know how Jock ’ll steady down, 
Miss Hartwell. He's come and gone about as he 
liked here—there bein’ so little for him to cd 
He’s a master-hand to run about. Sometimes I’ve 
4} ] ' ,»9 


thought ’tw ! e | 
M ias Pame 

ver the ch 

and made m 

the fitness of tl ra restrained her 
f any sort had been unknown in 

household. “ Praise to the face is 

was one of its most rigid maxims, 

could scarcely remember when, as a cl ild, her 

own ignorance and inexperienee had ngt carried 

with them a vague sense of guilt. If she had 

married and had children of her own about her, 


mother-love might, perhaps, have rebounded from 


tO undue 


er very best 


ast wind fr 


ife as 1 | l springing grass an 


id. On th dge of the wood, tl 


arbutus turned a shyly flushing cheek 


1LU8 


measure d 


ner than she 


snowdrifts, 
iered city, 


ym 


d bursting 


1e trailing 


to the sun. 


There was the flight of birds inthe air. Even 


tides of the ocean rose higher att 


Jock! Mysterious influe 
moving as a “rs 

times, "twas in the bl the g¢ 
voicing ¢ ruth as 


ial , i rie 


the ir flood. 
neces were 
e thought, 
vod m itron 
humanity. 


Judge, has 


wing from 


crown res 
n is the sure 


j 


» increased the number of 


us 


‘st cure for 


his tasks. 


isis came one balmy May-day when the 


ft south wind blew up from the meac 


with the breath of blossoming clover. 


lows laden 


Jock had 





worked 
long m 
fast-ap 
take 
perplex 
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“Ma 
said t 
sure Lo 
The 
o’cl Ch 
her w 
1 long 
feint « 
seam. 
walking 
hurried 
by the 
OW he 
ac W hy 
come 
ae. f 
though 
a N sf 
"The 
well, fi 
«Ww! 
Miss Pa 
No 
Hatton 


while 


lessen 
~ PO 

you kn 
“ Bu 

almost 
At 


returnes 


nin 
heart wit 
way 80! 
Joc 
ST contd 
“Help w 
She drew 
In the 
burning 
figure, | 
his torn 
hands 
ous eye 
gaze. 
child w 
“JT—] 
I only | 
the bro 
the tre 
knew 
Alas, } 
the Mosent 


ARTH TI 


R's 


the garden-beds throug! 


izing his daily battle wit! 


and, at tl 


18, 1@ usu 


1 } 
cnooi, 


wor I 
he did not « 
st window 

} } 


he road, but th 


stitches were 


saw Mias Hattor 


ilong the pat 
before she could sp 


she had meant to ask 


k to-day, Mi 


y, don’t y kn 


; Hartwell : 


Ww 


, , 
been at school all « 
he Was BICK : 


hool ? 


not 


He went thi 


go all the way 


t seen him!” 


can have happened? 


hop 
The experience « 


erious, I 
broaden charity, tends 
tions of perfection. 
1 boys will, sometimes, play 
e added. 
think that Jock ! 
nt answer. 
, that 
s vain search in the 


In the shad 


i ck evening, 
nxiety. 
rose tremblingly to m¢ 
d. “ Where have 
velp it, Aunt Pamela 
hild? What do you 


m inside the house. 


e cre 


t of the lamp which she had left 
od 


rs 


a forlorn, jacketleas, littl 


soiled with moist clay and 


use 


falling over a pair of grimy 


a 
uised his eyes—those beautiful, pite 
n, astonished 
ful that 


they fell before her ater 


lience so dread the 


grew 
to break it. 
» to school, Aunt Pamela! 


t to ge 
n g 


had to go by the pine woods a 
id the 


uldn’t help it 


wind was sort o’ « 
= 


went 


lo zaid the de 


k! What 
al in his death-hour ? 
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aweet tone 


Alpine | 


le nee, 
‘But IP 


| heard you 


ve 


yrowlng down 


through the ope 
tantly with 
As he hurrie 


waxed leaves and 
or. 

‘I thought 
jue tioningly, and | 
wh once more 
s iddenly the 


laxed, 


re 

»b in 

n’t again, A 
oin’ to turn ove 


Once more, alae! | 


lut n proved weaker 
offense was but the be 
f greater or le 
long, quiet interval 
that 


outbreak 


elf his wander 


fresh wo 
Punishment, rebuke, 


no t 


vail again 
No 


matter 


had 


away. M 


been 


once more 


on the point of banis 


in all other ways so ge 


to W 


anticipate her 
resuming the old 
durable. hen, Loo, 
ble and repentant, and 
ing akin to the jacket 
ever the gift might b 
a hat full of ripe berr 
wild 


SAR 


thyme and 
the sorrowful pi Lint 


I couldn’t he); 


again! I won't! 
leaf !” 


Three years had passed 
thirteen. 


rhe 


One sultry afternoon a letter 


had 


been < 


summer 


Pamela announcing the 
of 


for him 


her brother. 


revived 


illneas « 
Desks wi 
peril, 

“T muat go by tl 
said. “I don’t see any 


of a nurse, anyhow, 


he boy th 


hould bear the 


ll that terrible 


’ he faltered 
n—there’s 

” He steppe 

returned almo 

hands 


t in his 


sof cowaliy 


fell upon tl 
he repeated 


yes sought her 
Pamela’s face 


he said, witl 
would have 


id. 


I won’t indeed 


which 


oiler m 


K I'he 


a rope of sand. 


good res 
His 
a series of similar 

Just as in some 
la convinced her 
sity was cured, 
her 
all 
impulse when it 
task t 


t it aside and was 


into despair 
were alike of 


rtant the 


once she had been 
y, but he was 

nd obedient, so quick 
iat the thought of 
ul him seemed unen- 
ays returned so hum 


ng 
ing 


some peace offer 
What- 
ng of spec kled trout, 


cowslips. 


ires of wintergreen, 
presented it with 


amela! But I won’t 


to turn over a new 


und Jock was 


jus 


malarious. 
brought to Mias 


» and 


amy 


*t 
wa 


idden and dangerous 


ner 


the thought of his 


childish tender- 


she 


Jane’s no sort 


iin to-morrow !” 


way. 


John is like that, she 
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been 
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fier 
‘hat- 
rout 
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with 


ron’t 


new 


} 
ak 


won't 
1ands and 


} 


you coul 


u 

grew 
“Maybe he 
d t hersel 
forgot to tell 


She walked 


ion lay pas 


red As I 
rs, looking « 


plaintive 
“Why 


vellow 

picked tl 
vere cold and 
“Fool that 


through her e 


and it 


She found tl 
en 


And thi 


re angry 


sing or 


} 


{ 


fallen 


e 


very 


bitlerne 
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she l ‘ 
above 
down. 


pale. 
“OT, 
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. fy 
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* e ¢ rf 
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ed ( 

ed, reares W 4 
bridie-rel gyi 
yes na } 1 

the ¢ i by I 
the grout Phe I 

t be I Ww 
Ahe voy V rie el 

f y . ‘ 

m 1p e 

etty, cur were 
sled 18 gis r 
me great, ar { roke 


| My t vi 
A Li hor 
\v Ve the be 
I’m a ‘ 
new 





vive tr 
I wal 
Ww al 
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ard 1e Ve 
a iv, i! W 
Reckless, Lm] 
ex ement ire 
n alter 
( aer r the 
Da i youl Le | 
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1 nana i} 
.. a dhe t 
play withou } 
Thus Edwar 
the iv el +f 


poor mother, wi 

in rder to keep 

daily beyond her 
One aftern 


» in his us 








nd stampu 
esein 1 more 
og els 
I er Harry, w 
he ear, And st 
nuiy \s he er 
ately kicked ove 
wit pa el 
“ ‘4 Mi ‘ 
e t ew 
l const 
re were 
hawara 
Lie At 
ner 
| wihbg 


| to | re} 
vering his n 
‘What do 
t tifully 





é Kept all in 
appearance a 
e beginning 


He could n 


proper manne! 
gy themseives at 


ference 


feeble, and whe 


ind her, toiled 


inner, slamming 

ir and rattling 
th a noise that 
of a horse than 


ve, he met hi 


screaming vio 

m he deliber 
iarley had just 
of some blocks 
gy Anna's 


1, Bt n 


pol a clothes 


ill three of the 





his con 
call, and waited 


times before 
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in the tone of M 


angry nor reprovi! 
Edward fe 
done, and 


brothers and 


sadnes 
tempt to ex 


done wrong 


What would 
recall the } 
“Omy 


ick , COl 


panting breas 


around 


ingly 
my mother rea 
Not until he 


room and looke 


fully satisfied 


HI 


rried down to his 


» | 1 
ad been asieep 
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n her living face, was Ed 


nh 
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found in this great vocal band. Ter y 3 mplishments iding, composi 
amo! é could write, it was inevitable tl sweet poems, singing erving the ladies 


very i the songs should b fi r When admitted into the ranks of knighthood h« 


trans i be only through vert lit still vowed in his the lady whon 


yet, 1 ng this, there still rem 3 ad already < nd lied forth in 


from nd tifty known composers, and of adventures ar Or F valiantly for 


tion by unknown a ! re, Sut the zeal 
yinelr ) 4 r na : all und 
is faithful sery 
unrewarded, 
ing Ww 
appare! 


flered 


made aware ¢ 


the s 

streis, 
and fr sound the heart of 
beyond daries toward he 
Frequt t would is doomed 


melodii ’ ge, who was when his niece 


living m« : sing them int while the princess 
love W rue knights n i 


worthy of praise, h ve said, had flown to 


Amon, t celebrated of the ingers high; and even i 


were VW Eschenbach, Henry vor t et her rank 


for her to for 


she 
dingen, Har von der Aue, Hagenau, tt giinesa of 


fried vor usburg, Otto von Botenlaube ich- seemed, had 


cess von + all, Ulrich von Lichtensteix lther the fair lady was Ulrich 
von der \ v le, etc Strange and manti wever, but fou show how 
indeed ves of these men ing he was t I Ss fai ne. He i 
and sit rmed with, perh: .ediately summonet nd had the offend- 
their fi , and 


ng member cut off 
other | veral weeks’ 
their live a music and seeking oc rhus commen 
sions lady who was ¢« 
the hor ‘ t ad f thei é te willing to a 


The 
trative 


cording him 
Big aT 

‘ knight, howeve 

which | hough carri in e enter uponall mar 


> oh 1 ow } 
whic is devotedness 


is th ] - a, h } grace al ‘ nguished hime 
site fir e, he had one 
ceive: 1 raisemen 
boy ol ¢ aa ready DEC 
listenir on versation 


r were 


1: 


is sovere 


weariness, dis 


sseventeen he was 


Lie 








knightly coust 


not her hight 

this event the deposed 
satirizing in rhy i 
faithlessness of W 

f to seek a new 
wing his de 


The secont 


lance 
somet 


ned, | 


pout sevel 
nd unrest 
The live 


however, i 


heir dev 
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nesingers 
welfth and th 
the chivalr 
{om of apeec! 
Church succee 
ver Germal 


innesll! 


ree from 
earth and 


ceived with 


veloy int n 


taken into the cor 


urtners in the 
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ing out 
gray W 
green, « 
Plea 
time 
themse] 
drifts 
saga 
new lar 
of con 
in old | 
tines, 
Shak 
verse 
brus! 
recers 
offering 
mothe 
gros-gi 
coifs 
Delft, 
made } 
And 
and 
Long 
doubt 
things 
pleasar 
hard, } 
sweet 
Puritat 
time | 
sweet! 
“ May f 
the ‘ 
choice 


tive d 
On t 

find tl 

grew 


indeed 
when t 
Leyder 
knolls, 
blue sea 
still } 
arbutu 
blossor 
Wh 
flushe 
cality 
reache 
and the 
The 
have. ( 
with us 


the thaw 


were 


of tende: 


Swarm} 


there ¥ 


“ 


the earliest 


kins like caterpillars, like tufts « 
, furry pussies, or, all in golden 
at of gold 

eting to those path finders « id 
pink-and-white blossom f 
hrough the slush and lingerin 


the friendly voice of the Indian 


ense, it was the greeting of tl 
trangera, and offere mé ! 
1 for what they | 1 left behind 
the primroses, hyacinths, « ul 
se fair flowereta which ( cer 
pencer h ive ct le t Lit d it el 
magine the Puritan childre 
e dry leaves in many a}! 
ering at their wills the fragra 


dainty nosegay, 
ff old-fashioned dames in tl 


tamen pett its, Kerchiel and 
elr quaint mug r pile 
n the homely 1 na Ww 1 be 
their aweetneas 1 bl 
daughters, aweet Mar Chi 
illa Mullin tne herome 
irtship of Miles Standi 
I do Ww “ e the ‘ 
I yma their r I 
of this bit I i 
ind the flower on 
poet ive, are excelle | 
Doubtles i 
the Puritan flows t¢ é 
e home of Joh | y 
« wi ! v he ( n ‘ 
Bertt { queen of He é a 
il Wwe ‘ £ f ‘ t { 1p 
e of Plymouth, t i ne wi 
clu ters v r wi 
red years ag rt have 
place it ne { i 
nes of log he rere built, nov 
yut beyond an ng the lmmer! 
surying Hill, sloping down to the 
Ce rode t Mayfl Ww . may 
tenderly tinted weet-lipped 
ind as beautiful as those that 
» Standial a vrave 
roba these flows of the rosy 
lt to tell It i ertainly not | 


and, one will tind the pure whit 


ier pink side by side 

not the only May flower that we 
backward aa the season often is 
England, spring is at work 

ind, reaching up her fairy ‘ 


’ 


Close by that sunny nook in the 


, 
arbDulus was 
| 


r treasures glinting upward, a 


HOM! 
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whole museum of rare tl coming out fresh 
ind moist from thei: ! I h of melted snow 
\ll along the emera rd, hiding its delicat 
beauty under the trees, tl synemone, emblem of 
frailty, unfolds its nsitive petals to the light 
bree 
[There are trad 18 a this flower, and tra- 
litions are always ! According to the 
old Grreek stor \ was a nymph beloved 
by 7 phyi the w wind bine goddess | ra 
being jealous, banished the len from her court 
d changed her in which always open 
the return ! yr had abandoned 
the unfortunate rude caresses ol 
B is, who ve, agitates her 
il her blo i! I ind then cause 
( iminediat { ! 
Rude w thy } 
‘ 
| 
\ incient writ At it was ar 
time superatitt he fir anemones 
n waft ! tI partic llarly 
I hat affected t ‘ ust. however 
¢ Same Lime t d 
Che blossoms were then v pped in a scarlet cloth 
and devoutly laid j ess some indisposition 
aused it to be | 1 hung around the 
rer’s neck or tie arm 
The hepatic a ne ] ilso found ad 
ining our forests in¢ ng; leaves leathery 
dark green on t) liver-brown on the 
wer; flowers 1 | shades of whit 
nd bluish purp t inemone and the 
epatica re i ematids, helleboree 
( ind crow “ ich they form the 
I v-one genera i ce Fleeting as 
re their bl ! trong, hardy planta, 
thriving where d perish 
Before the before the arbutus 
ie white flowers xifrage may be seen 
peeping daintily e rocks, looking bar- 
baric and ornate as ar pagoda in the fresh, 
May morning Cher 108t countless flow 
ery treasure early y e crocus, the buck 
vean, and a fairy V the tiny houstonia 
which looks at a t e like new fallen 
flakes of snow n the violet and 
all its graceful | seem like giving 
to M Ay the most ¢ ihe year She 
hi quite enough 4 é I her own, quite 
enough, indeed, if is were the single 
gift she gave to » be our national 
flower, if lovelinge to such distinc- 
tion, and sweetest M wer of all, with its 
quaint, Puritan n ‘ its Puritan grace 


and sweetness H. M.G 
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slicate 
em otf I; | | 
light 

DIVA i ‘D> HEIGHT ' | 1) buttons, while a heart and ¢ 


d tra- ring the same complete the ornament Phi 





'o the DUE regard ne’s breadth ar he t set of r “ ig in Florence by a friend 

1 Beelisa ilmeo as important, in ore r to dress ad} vA } nited ntribut yns of the family 
— 4 becomingly, as the consideration of « r: a W d 1unt. in the city, included—as a 
‘lore ind yet, how seldom this fact appears to be | e|( | t. The ear-rings and heart are 
court in mind, If fast I I decreed yolun l | covered with and set i ne lisite billgree 
open { drapery, short, th t figures will array ther work « ( 1 light design, and the heart 1s, of 
lone selves tO 100K I ¢ ike unwieldy bun tl ( t black velvet at e throat 

‘ ever ; while a change t the op} e extreme i hie pa rose | wt {ft ear 1S @ favor 
agit plays the most attenuated frames wi r! i n with Miss N ew n it can be had 


drawn tightiy over em he ull Wa A | the crown of 






































use There are, of course, exceptions to | 1 her head to increase h 
with both extren {or me women Know ‘ N wints he navy it k will be yme 
to dress the ive in 8} f Natu! ! “ read i new best’ are p hased 
é e! \ ! MN I r g I ( 1 me \ } he 
r r ‘ ! 1liseE 
r nce | ( ar t hort 
is al i ‘ Ihpre y k x 2% A ] x ‘ il 
He hear 1 ‘ \ é é ‘ 
noner 
t ht t é r y é wher é I 
larly } 3 14 
ever = I} I it first t i I coral I 1 re cl ming 
4 
% » Mi ay Ciile y I V V t ] ress f grena- 
} f } _ i} ; } ‘ 1 +} 
| ‘ e plain one é 1€, th ve white nd f 
4 * 
4 wi off, ari } t roat M ie does a gr é ng 
cloth ; ite color tha { e deep-# ‘ > city 4 1 ¢ n } f p 
sition diamonds and makes the white teetl white } ing lady } y . ‘ 
" han ever her ioulders and bu e t dresse She wav ‘ iling an 
d the ; ee - : . 
shapely ind fel irriage peri CL; pel K I contented with herseil, tl rh not aggre sively 
abundant and inclined to curl. H feet are and she is we ned everywhere ng } 
1 ad very nice,’ and always beautifully Greased ; nounced charming ind ! me 
hery hands plump and dimpled, though not very smal! time even handsom An exquisite neatnes 
n the y wi re that pervade e! g wears 
¢ ( 1 I r great t ttr if 
white t nD - . et are t i ‘ I 
th I ‘ She ilve int I r l I v iK n ex verate 
the 4 
. I ( { piace 1 I t De . 4 4 , 
ores venient’’ distance from the city, ar e and he reat, are figure, with mountains of fie ym it i 
» the mother and tw gn i brother lAKE he t wit t any ndness, t 
gy as household of the prett ttage. Ioverything is alor animated t esire make | 
ante. very comlortable e, t t mo erat the her > She aflect ght gray @ilib 
which mas » one } mifortabie 2 pra nd ' rrna trav ng dresa , t] 
and but one , is kept as a il t § yj n unobtrusive « r e¢ be 
\ 8 there é é I e on | | he ‘ dea 
Ne ble wi hye Lie < r I é t ir t 
manner OF ( are ed he y | . “ é b ore 
he wa t n r I W ( make 
Every } e M - I ppearal } S é ure 
iow " 
daughter filly mit Ww { he } dre in w ‘ ‘ 
uck- at Wher ‘ ‘ v I , , 
& I 
nia ‘3 hu ed. ellie ig ( g ! I va é Ww 
illen ¥ is no hurry for the | é nd then she a ender people,” she ret ke, with a Minerva-like 
and mother sit down and “take accour f st i it ess J put on the better.” ‘To car 
The fifty d irs | ! pent wi mut 1 t tl ! “ A 8! 
ving " : 
. deliberation i w are the boots a il tt ec ¢ juent end 
S 
he e Dret qd Lor ia} fuses 
Ulteé even | er things fall s y properly on he ing e pr i 
ngle ‘ at present Isa ‘ ! phy 
opal silk, made princes shape for she sare! hier waist 1s tightly girded with a belt, ¥ 
avoids things that cut her in twe ev plays its flat sh ke 1 ters W 
inc- - z : . 
scantily trimmed with itself, and havin a i he girdle is Invar instead of ! 
ite . : ; 
neck, which can be closed up for the str the same color ind t! happet 
race When meant to be “dressy,” the square is fill be a fashion ¢ i ornamente 
' : in with the fteat lace and the dresa is fastene he is sure to a aust a é 
i 
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OOK & n instea ol ft King a t 0} mh the ‘ 1 is prettily 
aize of « wht up below the with an ivory comb 

Mra. | ibly impervi f Mi LD lei é eetne long drawi 
tions, ar hope of 1} y , and tinds it nish her appar 
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Ashamed of her! The children who had ¢ 
her so many wakeful nights, so mat nx 
houghts wha ec her! 

Mrs. Clif? i e mechani ly 1 we! 
er room | rhe ! or ve ir 





her own retle n in ‘ N 1 prey 
ng figure y. Her dress, a plain ¢ 
litle ot «¢ ri r 
ck, wisted ! | t} ( 
back of her | ! he ce—< j 
face that had nee ‘ } x) 
nder the won eaved . . 
wed and wr | ecome 
Aa she gazed a re ( can t t ra 
é 
Ashame ! i mv own fault The 
| never have nt iv that again 
A quick kr nded at her door 
O mother! Mi I has sent home 1 
| naise, and the tri ng is all wr W 
change t 4 I must have Ww 
to Mat Dyer row. vou know 
Irs, Cliff not trust herself to face the 
e to change t irse 
I e lectur ul é 
la 
nt of amassed ence. the 





prised, * What « \ think will happen 
next’ Mother y to the lecture! 

Mr Clifford, wher ne came he me, Was eR8 
surprised than his daughters had been, but there 
vas a pleased | k on his face it did er 206 Lo se€ 

Stull, her | t almost failed her when she 
ame to review ‘ vy wardrobe The bla 
silk was still g though a little old-fashioned 
But her bonnet at loves and that cloak! N 

1e could not mortify her husband by wearing 
them. She must stay at home 

A rustle outside of her door, a tap, and the tw 
girls luttered in 


** Now, mother, we are just going to fix vou our 
elves. Sit right down and let me arrange your 
iir while Izzic put 


net in place of the 


that dark plume on her bor 
bright one. My cashmere 
shawl is exactly what you want, and her gloves 
will fit vou toa 1 llow the girls will open thei 
eyes when they see what a handsom« 
we've got!” 


t 
And Mrs. Clifford could scarcely keep the tears 


from falling as she thought: “It s my ow! 
fault. They have been thoughtless and selfish 
only because I taught tl em to be 

Ready at last r} re had not yet coms 
ind they waited for 1 the hall he 





ind her husband 
would come as he stor ped and kissed her! The n 
he softly whispered 

“You look just as yon did twenty years ag 


I’m so glad to have my le wife back again 








I need not add that the V ng W th 
oughly enjoyable on¢ 
Next m rt y yuneil f ee in 
the back par rd stated n 
must have more ety and méntai - 
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provement, Shec ip, but Ld would be 





better forall conce and Reba ear 
something of } ekeeping 
; es , : : 
Izzie held up her fair white hands and asked 














é 1 ar ! ver dt mor 
‘ yt t ther were x ( instead of 
vo te the wheels. Pa pany no longer 
vo! V é é ¥ ans e daughters 
re wii ‘ lig ‘ r rv wi her whose 
‘ ey we for ng 
() Mra. ¢ k headache 
| re I t ‘ he l I nar afl rded 
¢ x i k da Now she « 1 dismiss 
1 ( ra se 1 at least i Ww I ay sne 
e€ some anxiet Ww n ‘ arned at 
} er hu d had | hta siness 
frie { West i r But 
ev ng went on as well a she had presided. 
Phe r been a pt pupiis in the Kitchen as 
at 0] 
Mr. Taft, the business friend, was a 
He was cultured a wealth _ but 
ve l-fashioned notions a t 
being unfit to preside over homes « 
fore learning something of h 
yed Izzie’s singing and praised her | 
he afterwar dec ared it was her <« king 
attrac a! At any rate, business 
to Vl Car e very frequently aft 
t ca i Jzzie back to be tl 





Reba still lives with her parents. She says n 











e! can ™ iade her to leave eucl father 
ind mother. Rumor reports that a certain par 
sonage soon receive he However that may 
> My Clifford rejoices tl it she discovered her 
mistake ime to rectify it in some degr 
JuLIA A. TIRRELI 

Ir is an old and often-repeated expression that 
1 wise! ther er children’s co1 lence. It 
may | ed whether a ¢ d’s confidence can 
be won by a mother who has not had it from the 
firat days of her baby’s conscious life. There is 
danger of her wisdom coming too late The wise 


und t rhtful mother lives in her child’s life, 





t nks tho ts, feeis with him, and so n 
grea s needed on his part to explain his 
state of mind. When your boy is old enough t 

g cl where, Emerson says, the play- 
ground icates him, any evil tendencies formed 
there w inderstood and eradicated 
bya m has from infancy fostered 





the habit of “coming to mother for everything.” 
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MOLLIE’S WILLFULNESS, AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 





Le over! ng 
thought lit M ‘ 
\i r June mornit 

stood e the door of her home in t} 
south Ww t of Nebraska 

She eady to help her br 

ur mm th I | ! 
or« In t part e « 
ra Ww i 
D ¢ they hav | x 
ing closure call ‘ 
these ¢ varbed t H 
ny ai } I ns t 1 
aeen | ‘ | I 
hav ( I 
me I giv ! 

attle it upon t } 
t! iv and I 

M vo with r 

locl wa I ' 
she « her wn} i | 
the gr eof an India I y 
co er, riding it 
darting e right or left at a mad g | 
her 1 eeks glowed with health and her 
black « ed with happiness. But sh ud 
a little s} f willfulness in her dispositior 1 
when e W ed very much to do anythi ahe 
did n ways stop to ask permission, especia 
when rie { her doubts about getting i np 
this par r morning she stood watching the 
flight of wild geese, ducks, and prairie-chickens, as 


they went sailing away through the blue sky, and 
thinking I w much nicer it would pe to go off 
hunting for the eggs of the wild fowls than herding 
sattle upon the prairie all day. She 
there n l f 
among the grass and reeds, for she had seen hun 
dreds and hundreds of ducks and geese flying over 
there, and if she could only get away she felt cer- 
tain that she could find plenty of them. It would 
be of no use to mention it to her parents, however 
for they would only say, “ Why, no, Mollie, you 
must not think of such a thing,” but then mothers 
could n r see the use of anything except herd 
ing cattle and milking and churning and such 
things 

Her father had sold a pair of wild geese toa 
stranger, who was passing through the country, 





t sure that 


ots of eggs along the lake shore, 











for five dollars, : if she could find some eggs 
they « 1 be hatched under a hen and sbe could 
get ever so much money for them, although she 
didn’t w exactly what she wanted of money, 
she had everything that she really needed except 
ing a } She had three calico dresses and 
a pair es to wear in cold weather, and she 
didn’t e f welry; squaws wore ear-rings and 
bracelet I her aunt, living in Iowa, had sent 
her i pecimen copy ot a young people’s paper, 
and if she got m mey for the ge ese, she c uld gub- 


scribe for it and have it to read when she was 
out on the prairie, and having decided what 














uld be done with I ey, she determined 
to go 
“Tom,” she said, « 1 lly, “I would like 
to go over to the lake 1 hunt for yoose-e Sad 
‘Pshaw! Mollie i couldn’t find any, and 
ere wouldn’t be ar e of your going; you are 
ulways getting up I never saw such 
4 said Tom, im; el 
precious |i know about girls, amy 
way ; they’re mart iny time,” answered 
Mollie, indignar was plain that her 
enterp e wW i 
i h m ) t 
vd and | 
feed quiet! ) | 
} y vtoa ke ' 
his pocke pon 
where h ‘ ] 
vack if they be 
{ in t 
M en 
was tu ie 
4 iV ill 
e WwW 1 a hill, the 
started off on p, and before he was 
oh with his wa beyond recall. 
She found a we “ l ading toward the 
lake ind followed came to the border 
f timber, about ha e in width, which sur 
rounded the water She ssed through the tim 
ber, fi 1] wing the sh qd pat { the sandy shore 
and paused upon the bri: let the pony take a 
drink from the clear waters of the lakelet. 
“Oh! how nice,” she king across the blue 
sheet of water, wher: cks of wild geese and 


ducks went sailing back and forth, while long 
legged cranes wade gy the shore in search of 
small fish and sna 

The lake was about three miles across, and with 
its border of white sand 9 iming in the sun and 
the green, shadowy trees encircling the shore, it 
was certainly a lovely picture to contemplate. 

Mollie tied the pony to a tree and began her 
search for eggs 

She ran about among the trees, looking behind 
fallen logs and bunches of weeds, but although 
the eggs were no doubt plenty enough, the nests 
were cunningiy hidden and she failed to discover 
them. 

“There’s a nest, 1 know!” she exclaimed at 
length, after walking me distance along the 
shore; “there’s a wild goose sitting upon the top 
of that rat-house over yonder, but how shall I get 
to it?” 


It was about three hundred feet from the shore, 


and Mollie was thinking that it might ae well 
have been in the middle of the ocean for all the 
good that it was likels lo her, when she espied 
a boat tied to some willows growing near the 
water. 

“Oh! how lucky !” she exclaimed, running up 
to the boat, whicl ntied and pushed away 


from the shore 
Mollie knew very ¥ that her parents never 
allowed her to go out alone in a boat, but she was 


just a little headstrong and had plenty of confi- 


dence in her own ability 
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The wind blew directly toward tl muskrat 
habitation, whi ny of my young 1 er 
never saw one) | will describe ir me ot! y 
if they desire it 

She knew how t teer a boat, and with the 
wind in her favor, she found it a very easy matte: 
to row out to the nest 

“T knew it was all nonsense for mother 
‘ Mollie, you cannot manage a boat al | nust 
not try ;’ for iv’s no trouble at all,” she said he 
found herself moving aWillly nd easily ove 
watere 

The old goose flew away as Mollie « 
and h Ilding he boat firmly by the rope n 
climbed up to the nest ind found six eggs, v 
she took in her apron, and stepping back o the 
boat she tarted to go Da to the shor { 
had row agai! the wind tl it 1 ah 
} illed at the Ar I e wa re 4 
had to reat and st she waa quite a distan 
the land. she Ww n aware o! the fact that 

at was not standing ati wi she Ww { 
intil she looked pand saw the rat-! ‘ wee 
her and the re she was rapid y ar 
toward ther ! ¢ Lhe Ke 

seized t : pulled until her 

ylistered r 2trel yt itterly ex ( 
but it was of n e, she w not strong er g 
row against the ( 

“( dear she 1, anxiously, “I guess 
knew what she was talking about when s idt 
| was not stro gy ¢ y to manage at t | 
ever get out of this I will believe what she sa 
without trying it myself; what shall I d 


What would vou have done,my young readers 
i 


got frightened and cried and capsized it and 
drowned yourselves ? 

Mollie did nothing of the kind. She was fright 
ened, to be sure, but she did the very beat thing 


that could be done under the circumstances. 

She said: “If I cannot land where I want to I 
will land where I can,” and she took in the oars 
and sat flat down in the bottom of the boat and 
waited for it to drift acrosa to the other side. 

It seemed like a long time; the waters looked 
so wide and the shore so far away, and Mollie 
more than once wished herself back upon the 
prairie with Tom and the herd; but wishing did 
no good, and she was fully convinced that parents 
knew best after all, even if children could not 
always understand why. 

But the boat reached the opposite shore at last, 
and she lost no time in She saw a 
path, which was in reality an Indian trail, and 
thinking thatit might lead back tothe piace w here 
she had tied her pony by a pleasant way, she started 
to follow it. After winding about among the trees 
for a little distance, she very unexpectedly found 
herself near a group of Indian lodges. 

She was somewhat startled, but before she could 
turn back a swarm of children came crowding 
around her, looking at her curiously, examining 
her dress, and chattering like a flock of magpies., 


They led her to one of the lodges and a squaw, 


who had been to her father’s house and knew her, 
spread a wolf-skin upon the ground for her to sit 
down upon, and when she was comfortably seated, 
the woman began to get Molly 
watched her closely, in the hope of learning some 
new method of cooking. 

The squaw took a couple of prairie-chickens, 


getting out. 


dinner, while 














Oiggipg open . a Dre | wae 
burning threw ther 1 W it 80 
much prepa n as taking otf the feathers, and 

ve i them, t with ashes an en with live 
al ind lef t to roas 
J hen an Indian came up with a ing of 
nd the squaw k two of them and put them 
fire in the same manner. Then she took 
8 cotiee, laid it upon flat stone, pounded it 
nti 3 Dne, and put It into an iron kKettie to 
i > mixed some dian-me with water, 
ul into kes K & | plec of 
4 ‘ ich | ked | ea roe est ¢ eated 
vefore the fire. and P ike pon it to bake 
When the fi t er ere suliiciently 
] e took ¢ l ne crapea 
n ! | irnt ners 
a HicKel j 4 rge W en 
wl. , eg t ' e a 
ind I I L € 

é é I vA the r { 

mg , he round circle 1 
Phe “ lat M n ig 

‘ I t i’ 5 [ n 4 

Ww ha f } } } 

I y r the breast, but | 

t é y of ul uJ said Mollie, a 

x n I exactiy 
| juaw ft in t Ke 1a 

e put i wooden bow 

ed bye e Moll Chen she took a tir 

p, dippe some t g cofk m the 

t k | 4 arg piece if } gar, Dit 
ff as 1 h a he « I r generous 
moutl nd dropped it it he ‘ [hen she 
poured in me cold water, heid her in 1t to 
be sure that it was cool enough to d nd then 
gave it to Mollie The child was astonished at 


this new way of preparing coffee, but she did net 
dare to refuse anything which tu.ey gave her for 
fear of giving offense. 

The family now began to eat out of the same 
dish, and Mollie understood that she had been 
given hers separately because she was a guest, and 
they had seen white folks eat on separate plates. 

She began to eat the chicken, although, as she 
afterward remarked, it tasted as if it had been 
roasted too close to the dressing But the coffee 
was hard todrink. It was bitter, and the sugar 
detached from the main lump by such an unheard- 
of method did not help her to relish it. She man- 
aged to drink of it, however, and she tried hard 
to avoid making wry faces as she did s« 

When dinner was over she began to think of 
going back to Tom, for “If he has missed me he’ll 
be mad enough by this time,” she said. 

“Does this trail lead to the 


lake?” she asked, rising and taking up her bonnet, 


other side of the 
and thinking what a long walk 

The squaw did r 
she had seen Moll 


happened to be 


t would be. 


t understand the question, but 






e coming and knew how she 
there, and 
that she wanted to go she beckoned Mollie to fol- 


when she understood 


low, went down to the shore, and motioned 





get int t. 

Mollie obeyed, the squaw stepped in, I 
the oars, and sent the boat skimming across the 
waters like a bird upon the wing. 


Oh! this is beautiful!’ said Mollie as she 
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And 
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you may fully understand about 
s becoming a power 
in the land, whose avenues are leading into every 
form of suffering and need, seeking to assist and 
ones, I will copy from 

thia statement: “The 

in Society was held 

t Twenty-ninth Street, 
was stormy and a small 


New York, Brooklyn, 


, wi 


bless the Lord’s chastened 
the Open Window, February 
idjourned meeting of the 8 
on January 6th, at 29 | 

New York clly The aay 
number only were present 
and Philadelphia « y being represented. Letters 
received from 1 unt associates. Mrs 


Sangster took the chair in the absence of the Presi 


were 


The me 
utes of the 
| 


der 
eting was | with prayer, the min 


last mee nted, and unfinished 
usiness occupied 

“The Board now at 3s follows: Mrs. J. M. 
D. Conklin, Preside lias E. KE. Burge, Secre- 


Mrs. May 8S. Dickinson, Edi 


ind 


tury and Treasurer 
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very 
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» 3 
cre- 
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tress Open Window ; Mias Annie FE. Fuller, Libra 
rian; Mrs. K. Proudfit, Superintendent Missionary 
Department; Miss Jennie Cassidy, Superintendent 
Flower-mission Department; Mr. W.C. Mather, Su- 
perintendent Men’s Department. Helping Hand 
Committee, Mrs. M. E. Sangater, Miss Hester Bates, 
Mies M. Hitchen. There are also other ladies 
who atill hold the office of associates and with 
heart and hand are ever ready to assist, advise, and 
entertain. The Shut in Visitor is still published 
by Mrs. Kate S. Burr, and, with the books in the 
library, our Society has something fresh and new 
from the outside world, which I am sure must be 
highly appreciated by those who are able to read, 

All friends who are not members of the Society 
who desire to assist in enlarging our eubscription- 
list can have the new paper by sending word with 
fifty cents inclosed to the editor. 

I, for one, gladly welcome the new window open 
to us, and trust it will be a pleasant and sunny one, 
through which many a weary-hearted one may 
catch a glimpse of wondroua love and beauty from 
other hearta, over which the precious in-dwelling 
pre ences of our Father's ever-sustaining goodness 
and wisdom ia shining like a halo of glory all the 
time. Through its open portals we may ever have 
a feast of reason and a flow of soul, catch bright, 
fresh thoughts from those who are not shut in 
from social intercourse with the world. As | 
shut my eyes here in my humble little home, they 
may in fancy look through the open window and 
aee the dear onea I have learned to love. How 
much of pain and suffering I see. And yet, oh! 
how many I know feel it 

‘Sweet to lie passive in His hand 
And know no will but His,” 


and I pray that each of the dear ones may know 
the full, realizing sense of trusting their all, their 
pain and cares, in the strong, loving Hand, who 
ever upholds them. It will not be long 


“ Beyond the star in golden g 

Bevond the ca wee 100n, 
Up the bright ladder 1ints have trod before t 

enture soon. 
with m wi sees thy heart-sic 
sfe in His a 

Thou shalt ex ing jidnt 

And thy fair hb : 

ANNIE S. BARTLETT. 


STEPPING-STONES OF LIFE. 


J] HAT are they? All along our path they 

/ lie! There are stepping-stones to the 

realm of darkness, as there are also to 

the realm of light, and it is left for ua to consider 
whither our footsteps shall tend, dear reader. 

If it is our desire to rise higher and higher as 
the years speed on, one of the first stepping-stones 
in the winding, mazy path we tread is education 
We step upon it, and new worlds open before us. 
From the standpoint of knowledge to which man 
may attain, what a field of resources and what a 
wide range for the exercise of his talent is un- | 
folded before him. Education lifts us above the 
clouds and vapors that envelop the ignorant, and 
we understand more clearly our duties to each 
other and are encouraged to go on in the good 
way. 

Science is another stepping-stone in the right 
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| direction. 


Here is a broad platform thronged 
with eager travelers. Science and education seem 
to go hand-in-hand. 

Wealth is still another of the stepping-stones 
of man’s existence, and perhaps the most sure on 
which to stumble or fall. This step in life’s path- 
way is built on the narrow-gauge plan, and those 
whose feet are not implanted firmly on it are 
eagerly clinging to it, grasping at everything that 
can be of any possible assistance, toiling with 
feverish anxiety, striding over the purer feelings 
of the human heart, in order to reach the coveted 
station. Like the ignis fatuus, its glitter lures 
many on to destruction. 

Farther, farther on, near the top of the steep 
clifl, where the skies are clearer, the air is purer, 
and the crowd more quiet in their journeying, is 
the stepping stone of Christianity. Ah! how our 
vision is perfected and enlarged when we stand 
up there! Eyes that have grown dim with sor- 
row along the way flash with hope and courage, 
for faith anoints and strengthens them, and, look- 
ing up, they catch a glimpse of the Beulah Land ; 
feet that were made weary in doing good are 
nerved anew by the thought of soon finding a hal- 
lowed rest; ears dull to the noise of life’s battle 
can hear above the sweet ripple of Jordan’s tide 
the music of the heavenly choir floating down the 
narrow path leading to the gates of pearl. 

These are only a few of the stepping-stones ly- 
ing in life’s pathway. There are many more of 
infinite value to us. Let us remember that every 
duty faithfully performed, every temptation met 
and overcome, is a stepping-stone to lift us up 
higher. Deeds of sympathy and charity, words 
of love and encouragement to each other, are tend- 
ing to our elevation, though we may not realize it 
until the “well done, good and faithful servant,” 
calls us from this world of sorrow and sighing to 
the beautiful mansion “ across the river.” 

D. 8. C. 


ONE WAY OF HELPING. 


; HEN a person has the wish to be chari- 
table, it seems to me, there is never the 


want of opportunity,” remarked Mr. 
Waldon one evening, as he sat in the comfortable 
library of his friend, Mr. Karener. 

“ Yes, there are always opportunities,” answered 
Mr. Karsner ; “the trouble with me is the want of 
ability to take advantage of them.” 

“You know Warner, I presume,” said his 
guest; “ well, you are aware that I am superinten- 
dent of the Emanuel Sunday School, and one day 
last summer Mr. Warner—being too early for 
church—came down into the lecture-room in the 
basement and waited while we sang the closing 
hymn. 

“* Who was that boy who sang so fearfully loud 
and out of tune?’ he remarked to me, as the 
children filed out of the room. 

“*That is a boy whom one of our lady teachers 
has literally snatched as a brand from the burn- 
ing. His parents are miserable people, and we 
had hard work to persuade him to come, and still 
harder to get his parents to allow him to remain.’ 

“*But such horrid singing! It is almost 
enough to split one’s ear drums. I wonder the 


’ 
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other pupils do not laugh at him,’ commented 
Mr. Warner. 

“<«They did at first,’ replied I, ‘and it wus 
necessary to warn them that those who laughed 
would forfeit their cards of merit. To tell the 
truth, I do not know what to do about it. 


pleasure he 
keeps him here. Yet it is evident that he has 
not much talent, or he would improve by imitat- 
ing the others.’ 

“Are you not afraid that his false singing will 
lead the others astray a 

“* Yes. Iam frequently reminded of an incident 
told me lately by a friend. He had a canary 
bird—one of the finest of singers—and frequently 
hung the cage containing it outside the window. 
Sparrows chaitered and chirped in the trees near 
by, and, after a time, the canary abandoned its 
aweet song and did nothing but chirp like the 
Rparrows.’ 

“* Give me that boy’s address,’ said Mr. Warner, 
thoughtfully. 

“| gave it, and he went, his first leisure time, to 
see the parents. He reminded them of what a 
clear, strong voice the boy had, and added that 
he believed cultivation was all he required to 
make him a vocalist. Gaining their consent, he 
employed one of the best music teachers in the 
city to give the boy lessons, and each Sabbath | 
notice a change for the better. That may be a 
small charity, but it certainly is a real one.” 

“It is, indeed!” replied Mr. Karsner, thought 
fully, “‘ but it would have never occurred to me.” 

. Mary E. IRELAND. 


outside the window this morning—‘“ Spring 


We E BIRD warbled its glad little ditty 


is coming!” The little brown wren caught 
the notes and twittered them over as best he could 
to his mate under the eaves of the portico, where 
they have lodged through all the winter nights, 
and are now taking under consideration ita merits 
asa building spot. The hyacinths and jonquils 
heard the welcome sound, and pushing up their 
heads, found such warm sunshine every where that 
they could safely remain above ground now. The 
maple-buds also felt the genial warmth, and their 
hear's swelled until they grew red in the face, 
while the blood in the veins of all the lilacs and 
rose-bushes began flowing upward beneath its in- 
fluence. 
beds, transplanting and trimming and cleaning 
away around the roots, finding such pleasure in 
every sign of new life and growth. 
How beautiful is earth's yearly resurrection, 
when the dead garbs are thrown aside and she 
appears in fresh, green robes; and how far more 


beautiful and glad will be the soul’s resurrection, | 


to some, when they cast aside the clog of the worn 
earthly body and stand clothed anew in the per- 
fect garment of immortality ! 


Madge has brought her plants out of the pit to- | 
| came to see her, and she had climbed on his knee 


day to stand in the sunshine on the gallery be 
side her pretty new room. Then she opened the 
window, placed a pot of blooming scarlet gera- 
niums on the sill, and hung her bird-cage just out- 
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The boy | 
sings with his whole soul, and I believe that the | 
takes in it is all that attracts and | 


Jessie was soon out’ among the flower- | 
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side, where the gay little canary trills his most 
joyful songs. 

Altogether, it makes a bright, charming picture 
every time we turn our eyes that way. Two or 


| three handsome houses have lately been built near 


us, and some new, pleasant neighbors will afford 
an additional number of attractive visiting places 
when the weather admits of going about more freely. 
One owns a piano and a sweet voice; another has 
some lovely children. 

When the mud dried away last week after a 
long, thorough thaw, and a mild day came again, 
Floy brought her new, splendid boy for us to see 

a little two-months-old dariing, with such a 
fine, intelligent face he looked as if he could think 
and understand what was going on areund him 
already. Other little ones bave been around us 
more than usual children of the young 
friends who have pars d from girlhood into wife 
and motherhood during the last few years, and 
who are endeared to us by many warm ties. Lov- 
ing the mothers so long and well, we, of course, 
take great interest in the children, and it is an 
engaging study to watch the rapid growth and 
development of baby intelligence and perception 
and the unfolding of the mind in those who are a 
few years older. 

It is curious to see what strong traits of char- 
acter reveal themselves at such an early age, 
showing what watchful care is needed to train and 
guide judiciously, and what great harm may be 
done if a parent neglect such an important duty, 
the highest and weightiest which God has given 
her. 

One little five-year old girl, who is a great pet 
of ours, amuses and interests us much by some of 
her grown-up ways and wise sayings, She is a 
wee thing for her age, but #0 ambitious to do what 
the older folks around her do that she is really 
a helper in the household. As she said one day 
when coaxing to be allowed to push the baby 
buggy, with her infant brother in it, around the 
house—“I know I’m litile, but I do the best I 
can.” She has the brightest, cheeriest disposition, 
making sunshine wherever she goes. Not long 
ago her mother, going away on a somewhat pro 
tracted visit, had to leave her in the care of an 
aunt near by, and it was surprising to see howshe 
adapted herself immediately to her changed sur 
roundings. She would follow her aunt around, 
trying to help her in little ways about the house- 
hold work, getting the towel and wiping the 
dishes as orderly as any grown person, though 
barely tall enough to reach the table where they 
were set. Then when she could find nothing 
more of this kind to do and her aunt wished to be 
quiet, she would amuse herself with her doll and 
picture-book and play-house for hours, or run 


of late 


| around the yard or up and down the hall in bad 


weather for exercise. There was no one else in 
the house during the day besides themselves, ex- 
cept when her uncle came home to dinner, and 
she must have been very lonely at times, deprived 
of the companionship of her brother and sister, 


| yet she never fretted for them, nor for her absent 
| mother, seeming to accept the situation and try to 


take it cheerfully. But one day when her father 
for a confidential chat, she said: “ Papa, I do get 
so lonesome sometimes, but I won’t let Aunt Rena 
know it, for it would make her feel bad.” This 
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THE 


was a touching little iastance of thoughtfulness | 
and unselfishuess which we agreed was a wortliy 


example for many an older one. 

The fair day is drawing to a close, and a brisk 
March wind vas sprung up which blows about the 
tree branches and long-réaching arms of the rose 
vines in a lively manner, and whistles around the 


corners of the house in a blustering way as if 


threatening another change of weather. 

A couple of.young elms have lately been set 
out in sight of my window, and as I watch them 
swaying to and fro in the harder gusts it reminds 
me of the proverb, “ Young trees root the faster 
for shaking,” and of a story read Jong ago it 
which it was applied to a young girl whose life 
was shaken to its very centre by the trials which 
assailed her, but who, through the helpful coun 
sels of a wise and tender friend, joined to ber own 
good principles and determination, triumpbed vic- 
toriously at last, bravely managing the burdens 
of a household and the care of her motherless 
brothers and sisters, and helping to bring an 
erring elder brother back into the right way by 
her patient, gentle love and good example. 

It is sad to see these trials come upon the young 
at an age which we naturally feel should be bright 
and free from care; yet we know such discipline 
develops the strongest characters, rooting them 
deeply and bringing forth a brave endurance and 
fortitude to meet the storms of future life. 

LICHEN. 


A FEW SUGGESTIONS. 
M ‘cas girls shrink from doing housework be 


cause they dislike to see their hands in- 
jured. This fear is in a great measure 
groundiess, as will be seen presently. Let us con- 
sider dishwashing and all its attendant horrors. 
Now, in the first place, attach your dish-cloth to a 
amooth, round stick—you can do this by making a 
few deep notches in one end—tie the cloth firmly ; 
it is better to have twoand fasten one to the lower 
notches, the other to those above; of course, these 
cloths can be sewed on, but tying admits of more 
frequent washings. Have two sets of these dish- 
cloths, one for silver and glass ware, the other for 
make still another for pots and 
kettles if you like—you will not regret the 
trouble of manufacture. Never put the hands 
into very hot water; this you need not do if you 
fix the dish-cloths as described above; hot or 
strong soap-suds, ashes, and acids are one and al] 
very injurious to the skin; lye ranks in the same 
category, of course, as it is made from ashes. 

Never expose your hands to extreme heat or 
cold immediately after taking them from water; 
if you do so, they will “chap.” To keep the skin 
soft and white, wash them clean, dry them thor- 
oughly, then rub them with a few drops of pure 
glycerine; rub until dry or nearly so. No gloves 
are needed, but be sure to wash the skin clean be 
fore applying, and put on the glycerine as soon as 
you have wiped dry. Do not fail to do this every 
night, otherwise you will find your handg rough, 
perhaps chapped ; then it will be hard work to 
make them soft. Glycerine is sometimes rather 
expensive, but as only two or three drops are 
needed at a time ‘‘a litile will go a great way,” as 
the old farmer said of his strong cheese. 


greasy dishes; 
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! 
Buy a sheet of fine sand-paper—there are sev- 
eral degrees of coarseness represented in a “stock” 
select the finest. You wonder what this is for, 
|don’t vou? Do callous spots ever form on your 
hands? They can be removed in a few moments ; 
just rub hard with a bit of this sand-paper; ink 
and fruit stains while fresh will disappear also be- 
neath this magic wand. Perhaps you live “away 
out in the country,” and cannot easily procure 
sand-paper and would be glad to know of a sub- 
stitute; if you can get some fine sand, mucilage, 
or thin glue, and a piece of stiff paper, you can 
make an excellent one; cover the paper with 
mucilage and while it is wet sift the sand over it 
as evenly as possible. Sand-balls are easily made 
also, and almost as good; warm a piece of soap 
until you can work like putty, then fill the moiat, 
ticky mass with sand, working in as much as it 
will hold; use instead of toilet-soap; you can 
purchase nice sand-balls at the drug store. As for 
glycerine, a half-and-half mixture of lard and 
mutton-tallow melted together, adding a tiny lump 
of beeswax and another of camphor-gum, will 
make as good a substitute as home manufacture 
can furnish; it will pay you to remember to put 
an “ounce of glycerine’? down on the list with the 
other things “ Pa is to buy when he goes to town.” 
Now, do not let us bear any more complaints 
about hands spoiled by doing housework, since 
it is quite possible to take care of and preserve 
them. Wear an old pair of gloves while sweep- 
ing, cleaning furniture and stoves, alao a tight- 
fitting pair (old kid would be the best) if the band 
shows any inclination to “sprawl! ;” and we forgot 
to say that any acid will remove deep-seated stain; 
lemon-juice or tartaric acid are as good as any. 
And now, as it is not necessary for you to par- 
boil, roughen, tan, or sprawl your hands in the 
process, will you not strive to see how well vou 
can do this same dreaded housework? Remem- 
ber, that to possess a truly beautiful hand one 
must perform acts of kindness, of tender charity, 
with them, nor ever let them remain folded in 
idleness when any duty awaits them or any loving 
service hath need of them. Ah me! many a 
snow-white, shapely hand that “trips o’er pearly 
keys’ of the piano here will never tune a harp 
hereafter; many a taper finger guiding the crayon 
or the paint-brush on earth will never point out 
the beauties of heavenly scenery; many a devotee 
of Kensington art will never wear the immaculate 
robe of Christ’s righteousness. See to it that your 
hand hath taken hold upon the cross, and all else 
will be well. 


Dress.—The woman who is always well and 
neatly dressed is able to exercise a greater influ- 


ence for good than one who is the reverse. The 
well-dressed woman is more attractive to the eye, 
and the eye is one of the main avenues to the 
heart. Other things being equal, her influence is 
more potent than her neighbor’s, whose reputa- 
tion of dressing “ just as it happens” at home in 
some indefinable way casts a shade over whatever 
virtue she may possess. A woman neatly dressed 
is ready for emergencies. The chance caller and 
the unexpected guest find her ready to receive 
|them. But perhaps the greatest necessity for 
| looking well at home exists in the home itself. 
| To the members of our own family-circle we owe 
| the first duty. 








A TRUE COURAGE. 
rO YOUNG WIVES. 


| 


] E were sitting in a dry goods store one day 

\ recently, when my attention was called to 

a young woman who was standing near ine. 
She was examining lace curtains. 

“TJ will not purchase this morning,” she said 
“‘T wanted to examine them and obtain the prices, 
but I am not prepared to buy just yet.” 

“T am sure, madam, you will never have such 
an opportunity again,” said the dealer. “ We 
have marked them down ridiculously low, and 
now is your chance if you ever want any.’ 

The young woman looked longingly at the 
pretty mass before her, but answered, “ No, I guess 
I must wait till another day.” 

Just at that instant a middle-aged lady with a 
bland smile on her face approached and said : 

“Why, Mrs. W , this is quite a coincidence, 
really, that we should meet here for the same pur 
pose, for I too am after lace curtains.” 

The young woman then explained that she did 
not intend to purchase just then, she was merely 
obtaining the prices. 

“But then I should think you would take 
advantage of this great mark-down and get them 
now. Really, Mrs. W-——. if you knew what was 
to your interest you would,” said the elder one 

She then examined the curtains and went into 
ecstasies over their beauty and cheapness; then, 
turning to the younger, she continued, ‘‘ Now, Mrs. 
W—, I am going to have mine from this pat- 
tern, and it would be so nice if you had the same 
They are such a bargain, and how beautiful they 
would make your little parlor look.” 

“T would like them very much,” said the other, 
“but I don’t think I had better take them. You 
know we are just commencing housekeeping, and 
we can’t have everything at the start.” 

“Oh! I know; your husband has been talking 
economy to you. But you take my advice, and 
if you want the curtains get them. I have been 
married ten years and you not half as many weeks, 
and | tell you you will come out just as well if 
you get what you want as though you denied 
yourself of everything. And it is such a comfort 
to a woman to have a parlor she is not ashamed 
to ask her friends into.” 

“ That’s sensible advice,” said the crafty dealer. 
“You have your friend’s interest in view when 
you talk that way.” 

We watched the face of the young woman. A 
pretty, fresh face it was, but it plainly showed 
that a conflict was going on in her mind. We 
had a mental panorama of the whole situation. 
A young couple just starting in life with very 
limited means. Their house perhaps was small, 
their furniture simple. But the young wife had 
looked longingly at the lace curtains of her 
richer neighbors, and while she knew simple 
shades would be more consistent with their means, 
she could not resist the temptation to just look at 
the curtains. We waited intently, eagerly hoping 
that she would do right and give her friend and 
the dealer a positive refusal. But no, After 
much importuning on their part she said very 
hesitatingly : 

“ Well, I guess I will take them.” 

“How much ?” gaid the dealer. 
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“ Let me see, three windows, six yards to each. 
‘ighteen yards is the amount.” 
| The lace was measured off, and the voung 
woman took from her purse a roll of bills, quite a 
number of dollars, and almost the whole amount 
was passed to the dealer. Perhaps John had that 
morning handed her the money to purchase a 
| number of useful things, saying: 

“We will have to practice economy at first, 
Alice. Times are hard and wages have been cut 
down. If we are prudent in spending now, per- 
haps sometime we will be able to gratify our 
fancies. But I want us to commence on a sure 
foundation and live within our means.” 

But in her desire to have things like others, 
Alice had forgotten John’s sensible advice, and 
almost the entire sum had gone into three lace 
curtains. This young wife is not alone in her de 
sire to make a showy commencement in her new 
home. There are many others who will do the 
same, even though serious sacrifices must be en- 
dured by the husband in order to gratify such ex- 
travagance. In their pride and ambition to have 
things like their richer acquaintances they com 
mence an extravagant expenditure of money that 
many times results in penury and unhappiness to 
them in after life. 

The young wife is indeed a true heroine who 
has the courage and independence to look the 
world in the face and say: “It ia not to the fool- 
ish opinions of an outside world that we look for 
enjoyment. We have joined hearts and hands, 
not for the sake of making a display and pleasing 
others, but for our own good and happiness. And 
by our economy, our good manage ment, our just 
and kind consideration for the feelings and wishes 
of each other, by our mutual interest in each 
other’s affairs, we hope to build a sure foundation 
in our home for future prosperity and happi 
ness, 

This desire for making a show on the part of 
young wives is the shoal on which the connubial 
happiness of many a family has been wrecked 
If the hard-working young husband finds that all 
his earnings must go toward paying extravagant 
bills, he loses courage for work, and all hope of 
getting ahead in the world dies out of his heart 
The young wife is indeed sensible who is willing 
to adapt her circumstances to her means, spending 
wisely and judiciously the fruits of her husband's 
labor. NELLIE Burns. 
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How To Live WE.Lu.—To live well, economy 
is necessary. No matter if persons are rich or 
have large incumes, they should be economical ; 
for to waste is wicked. Many people would be 
economical if they knew how, but the practice of 
economy is an art. Many people use expensive 
articles of food and dress when cheaper ones 
would be in every way better and more service- 
able. Especially in regulating table-expenses is 
there great want of economy. A little useful in- 
formation concerning the qualities of food, the 
amount of nutritive matter they contain, the wants 
of the human system, and the best way of cooking, 
would often save fully one-third, and, in many 
instances, half the expense. A wise economy in 


table-expenses is favorable to health, and thus 
prevents doctor’s bills and conduces to strength 
| and happiness. 
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Pousekeepers’ Department. 


SUGGESTIONS ON THE ART OF CANNING. 
\ HILE the railroad and telegraph seem 


almost to have annihilated the barriers of 

space, the art of canning seems almost to 
have annuled the distinctiona between the sea- 
sons. The skillful housekeeper, who has mastered 
the art, can have the same bill of fare in January, 
as in July or August—corn, tomatoes, butter 
beans, peaches, pears, and, indeed, all “ the kindly 
fruits of the earth” that the epring and summer 
bring us. There is no invention of modern times 
that has made such a revolution in the table of 
country housekeepers. We no longer have to 
limit ourselves to the dreary round of dried peas 
or beans, dried apples, rice, or hominy, that for- 
merly constituted the country bill of fare, as 
regards vegetables, in the winter and the still 
barer season of the early spring, but by acquiring 
the art of canning, may sit down to a palatable 
dinner throughout the winter and spring. It is 
of great, I might almost say vital, importance to 
the comfort of a country household that the mis- 
tress of it should thoroughly master the art of 
canning. Ilaving learned it, after many blunders 
and failures, | wish now to offer a few suggestions, 
which I hope may prove serviceable to inexper- 
ienced young country housekeepers. 

My own experience has led me to think it 
easier to keep canned fruit and vegetables in tin, 
than in glass. Housekeepers differ on this point, 
however. There are certainly some advantages 
connected with the glass jars. They are not sub- 
ject to rust, like tin, and being transparent, you 
can readily inspect their contents and see if they 
are keeping well or not. They are sensitive to 
sunlight, and if kept in a light, hot place, are apt 
to work. If, therefore, you use glass jare, try to 
keep them in a dark, cool place, at least till cold 
weather sets in. If you cannot keep them ina 
dirk place, wrap and tie a layer of brown 
wrapping paper around each jar. In very cold 
weather, they ought to be in a warm place, as 
after freezing the jars crack and break when 
their contents thaw. 

I would advise housekeepers to be exceedingly 
careful in the selection of their cans. I have 
known great loss, trouble, and inconvenience 
result from the use of imperfect cans, which 
caused the housekeeper’s utmost care and nicety 
in putting up fruit or vegetables to be thrown 
away. Be certain that they are thoroughly well 
soldered and do not leak anywhere. Fill them 
to the brim with water before putting your fruit 
or vegetables in them, then set them in a perfectly 
dry place, so you may the better observe if a drop 
of moisture trickles out. Get some half gallon 
cans and some quart ones. The large ones are 


desirable to use when you have company or in 
very cold weather, when you can keep half a can 
till the next day without its souring, bit after the 
weather turns warm in spring it is best to open 
stnall cans, whose contents can be used at one 
Let us first consider the question of can- 


meal, 


juice or 


ning tomatoes, as these seem to be the favorite 
canning article. Collect a good supply before 
canning. If they ripen slowly in your garden, or 
are there exposed to the depredations of the fowls, 
gather them as soon as they begin to turn, wrap 
them in an old blanket, put them in a dark closet, 
and they will ripen surprisingly fast. Let them 
be thoroughly ripe when you can them, as they 
are much more easily managed, as well as more 
highly flavored, in that state. The day you 
intend to can, put on early in the morning as 
many vessels of water as there is room for on the 
stove, and keep putting on relays of water till all 
the tomatoes have been scalded. Put the tomatoes 
in large tin buckets, earthenware bowls, or dish- 
pans. Pour the water over them when it is scald- 
ing hot and cover them closely. While they are 
scalding, collect up your cans, and see that your 
sealing wax and everything else required is at 
hand. When the tomatces are scalded, lift them 
out with a large spoon or ladle, lay them on flat 
dishes, and expose them to the air, so they more 
1 enough for you to skin them. If 
thoroughly ripe and thoroughly scalded, this will 
not be a difficult job. After peeling, cut the 
tomatoes in two or more pieces, according to the 
size. A brass kettle is the best thing to cook 
them in. Let them stay on the stove till they 
have boiled hard ten or fifteen minutes, and while 
they are cooking, scald, peel, and cut up a second 
installment to take their place in the kettle when 
you will have canned the first installment. Lay 
an old newspaper on your kitchen table and 
place the cans on that, so it may catch any tomato 
cement you may drop. About five 
minutes before you are ready to can, put several 
sticks of sealing wax in an old frying pan, set it 
on the stove, and let it dissolve thoroughly. If 
you have a large tin dipper or cup, use it to dip 
up the boiling tomatoes and pour them into the 
cans. After filling them just even with the top, 
not overflowing), take a cloth and wipe round and 
round the groove into which the top is to fit. I 
would especially impress this point on house 

keepers, as it is of the first importance that this 
groove should be bone dry. I might call this 
point “the tug of war” intincanning. One drop 
of moisture, nay one half drop here, will cause 
you to lose the contents of the can, as it will make 
the cement drop off. Pass a clean rag around 
this rim, therefore, twenty times rather than have 
the slightest suspicion of dampness about it. 
Then fit on the top carefully, pressing it down 
firmly with your hand. Then wipe the groove 
again several times, as the act of putting on the 
top sometimes forces out a little moisture. Next 
take a tin kitchen spoon, dip up a spoonful of 
the cement, and drop this from the point of the 
spoon into the groove, into which the top fits. If 
the cement looks uneven or rugged after you have 
done this, heat the end of the lid lifter or poker 
and run it around the cement in the groove, which 
process will smooth it nicely, and diffuse it evenly. 
if your tomatoes give out within an inch or two 


quickly e 
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of filling the last can, just fill the vacunm with 
boiling water, and this may be done also with 
other canning articles, saving considerable trouble 
and fatigue. Do not put your cans in an inacces- 
rible place immediately after canning, but have 
them for several days in a place where you ean 
readily inspect them. If any of them come 
unsealed, or if you observe bubbles in them (in 
glass jurs), either use them in soup, or bake or 
stew them for dinner the same day, or turn them 
into ketchup, if they have not begun to sour. If 
you find any of your tomatoes very slightly 
sour when you open them in winter, a pinch of 
soda will correct this acidity. Corn is said to be 
the most difficult of all things to keep, almost 
impossible except for professional canners, but 
home canners can keep it very well by mixing it 
with tomatoes, boiling it as if for dinner, then cut- 
ting it off the cob and p uring it into the kettle 
of tomatoes 

Fruits, especially sweet ones, are easier to keep 
than vegetables, hence glass may be more appro 
priately used for them. If you are going to can 
peaches, get several persons to help you, so the 
delicate whiteness of the peach may not be tar- 
nished by being kep: waiting while you are trying 
to get enough peeled to fill your kettle. Should 
there be any such delay, have a bucket of cold 
water beside you and drop the peeled peaches into 
it till you have enough to fill your kettle. This 
will prevent the air from darkening them. Soft, 
free-stone peaches are not the best for canning, as 
they come to pieces in the process of being sufli- 
ciently heated for canning. Cling-stone are to be 
preferred, Peaches must not be cooked like to- 
matoes for canning, but just heated thoroughly. 
You will have to put a gourdful or two of water 
with them to prevent them from sticking to the 
kettle. It is unnecessary to add sugar, as this 
does not make them keep any better. The great 
recret is to put them up hot, fill the can or jar 
well, and make it perfectly air-tight. Glass jars 
must be heated before the hot fruit or vegetable is 
poured into them. This may be done by putting 
water in them and setting them in some vessel (a 
dish-pan for instance) half full of water. Set this 
vessel on the stove and let the water in and around 
the glass jars become gradualiy heated. Some 
persons can peaches by putting them in the glass 
jars and setting the jars in a vessel of water, setting 
this vessel on the stove till the water boils and the 
peaches become heated through. Novitiate house- 
keepers may not be aware of the fact that you 
cannot screw on the tops of glass jars perfectly 
tight at one screwing. Twenty-four hours after 
canning they have to be screwed again, and a few 
days later they must be screwed a third time. be- 
fore you can make the tops perfectly secure. Keep 
them where you can watch them for several days. 
If you see any indication of their working, use 
them for the next meal or stew them down into 
marmalade. If you take them in the first incip- 
ient stage of working, throwing away the top layer, 
which always sours first, you can make very good 
marmalade of them. To have a supply of canned 
peaches on hand gives a housekeeper a very inde- 
pendent feeling. If unexpected company arrives, 
she is not worried or flurried about preparing a 
dessert, but provides one by simply opening a can 
of peaches and adding to it the rich cream or | 
milk a country housekeeper is supposed to have | 


HOME 


| 
and ought to have. 
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Not only is this a delicious 
and wholesome dessert, but, by sparing the mis- 
tress of the house the trouble and fatigne of an 
elaborate cooked dessert, it gives her more leisure 
to train her children, read, or carry on other pur- 
suits. If, however, she desires a more elaborate 
dessert than simple canned peaches, she can make 
a delicious ice-cream out of them, chopping them 
up and preparing them just as she would do fresh 
peaches. She can also make delightfal peach- 
preserves out of the canned peaches. The direc- 
tions given above for peach-canning apply also to 
pears. 

Few things are more delicious and more service- 
able than canned apples properly prepared. The 
most judicious plan is to use for this purpose au 
tumn apples that will not keep from winter ull 
spring. After having them picked up or gath- 
ered, have them spread out thin on some floor 
where you can inspect them daily. First, can 
those on which specks begin to appear—indeed, 
you may keep on canning throughout the winter 
for spring use, inspecting frequently your stock 
of winter apples and canning those in which you 
discern specks that warn you they will not keep 
till spring. Peel and core the apples, cut them 
into small pieces, put them in a brass kettle, pour- 
ing over them a gourdful or two of water. Stew 
them down thoroughly, stirring them witha large 
kitchen spoon, then run them through a colander 
which will give them a smooth and beautiful con- 
sistency, like that of snow” or “apple 
float.” If you are pressed for time, however, you 
may omit running them through a colander. Ap 
p'es prepared in this way furnish a delightful 
ceasert with the addition of a little granulated 
sugar and cream or milk. They also make nice 
pies, puffs, or valire puddings It is a great im- 
provement to mix with a quart can of applea 
stewed tine, the whites of three eggs beaten atiff, 
and a tea cup of granulated sugar It is desirab!: 
to put up some of your apples in a more “ rongh 
and ready ”’ manner, just slicing them across, with- 
out peeling or coring. Then put them onina 
little water, heat them thoroughly, and can them 
for frying. Few dishes are more palatable in the 
spring than these canned apples, fried a delicate 
brown, with a alice of fat bacon and a little brown 
sugar or molasses. If you can apples during the 
winter, it will not be necessary to get fresh cans, 
as by that time you will have begun to open and 
use your cans put up in summer and you can re- 
fill the empty cans with apples. As soon as your 
cans are emptied, it is important for them to be 
thoroughly washed, dryed, and rubbed with sa 
polio (or some such preparation) if there is any 
discoloration about them, The cement also should 
be kept, as it can be used again. ‘The cans should 
be locked up till the next season or till you are 
ready to use them again. If left ont, servants will 
put all sorts of things in them, discoloring and 
rusting them. 

Finally, I would say in conclusion, to all sister- 


“apple 


| housekeepers in rural districts, do not allow any 


obstacles or discouragements to deter you from 
seeking to master the art of canning, but persevere 
till you have acquired the requisite knowledge, 
experience, and skill to spread through the bleak 
months of winter and the bare season of spring a 
table as inviting and palatable as at midsummer 
Mary W. Ear.y. 
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POISON AT THE FRONT DOOR. 


YO article entering so generally into the food 
of every family haa been found more villain- 
A ously adulterated than baking powder. For 
the purpose of underselling those powders of ab 
solute purity and wholesomeness which alone 
are safe for use in food, hundreds of dealers are 
putting up baking powders with cheap and adul 
terated cream’*of tartar, which contains lime, 
earth, etc., adding strength by the free use of 
alum. 

These adulterated powders are “ shoved ” upon 
the public with the greatest persistency. They are 
first given away—left in samples at private resi- 
dences, with circulars containing bogus analyses 
and certificates, and false representations as to 
their value, ete. This fact of itself ia sufficient to 
condemn them. A fir-t class article will sell on 
ite merits. No manufacturer whose goods are of 
value can afford to give them away, and none but 
the cheapest make and most inferior or unmarket- 
able goods require to be distributed free in order 
to get the public to use them; and this method is 
adopted only by parties who have failed to dis- 
pose of their wares through the ordinary and 
legitimate channels of trade. 

Free samples of articles of fi vod left at the house 
should be regarded with suspicion. There is no 
guarantee of their wholesomeness, while there is 
real danger that they contain a fatally poisonous 
Many instances of poisoning from 


‘ 


compound, 
the use of such samples are recorded. 

The only safe way is to consign all such samples 
immediately to the ash barrel, and to turn a deaf 
ear to the statementa made by their venders. It 
is not worth while to trifle with life and health to 
the extent of testing every doubtful baking pow 
der that comes along. Better to rely upon an old 
and reliable brand, like the Royal, which has by 
a qnarter of a century’s constant use proved its 
perfect wholesomeness and efficiency, or some 
other brand that is not so worthless and cheap 
that its proprietors can afford to give it away by 
the cart-load, It is in its favor that the Royal 
Baking Powder is never given away, sold by 
means of lotteries, nor accompanied by chromos, 
spoons, crockery, or other gifts, except the gifts of 
absolute purity, wholesomeness, full wei.ht, and 
superlative leavening power. Its own merits 
have been its chief advertisement, and they have 
recured for it the constant patronage of the 
American people to an extent beyond the com- 
bined sale of all other baking powders. The 
Royal Baking Powder is certified by all the 
Government chemists as absolutely pure and pet 
fect. 


RECIPES. 


PoTATOFs IN THEIR J ACKETS.—“ Should pota- 
toes be peeled before cooking, or should they be 
boiled in their jackets? I say most decidedly in 
jackets,” writes Professor Mattieu Williams, “and 
will state my reasons. From fifty-threé to fifty- 
six per cent. of the saline constituents of the po 
tato is potash, and potash is an important con- 
atituent of the blood—so important that in Norway, 
where scurvy once prevailed very seriously, it has 


been banished since the introduction of the potato, 
and, according to Lang and other good authoritier, 
it is owing to the use of this vegetable by a people 
who formerly were insufficiently supplied with 
saline vegetable food. Potash-salta are freely 
soluble in water,and | find that the water in which 
potatoes have been boiled contains potash, as may 
be proved by boiling it down to concentrate, then 
filtering, and adding the usual potash test—pla- 
tinum chloride. It is evident that the skin of the 
potato must resist this passage of the potash into 
the water, though it may not fully prevent it. The 
bursting of the skin occurs only at quite the latter 

The greatest practical au- 
thorities on the potato—Irishmen—appear to be 
unanimous; I do not remember to have seen a 
pre-peeled potato in Ireland. I find I can at once 
detect, by the difference of flavor, whether a potato 
has been boiled with or without its jacket, and this 
difference is evidently saline. 


stage of the cookery. 


Save the tea leaves for a few days, then steep 
them in a tin pail or pan for half an hour; strain 
through a sieve and use the tea for all varnished 
paints. It requires very little elbow polish, as the 
tea acta as a strong detergent, cleansing the paint 
from all impurities and making it equal to new. 
It cleans windows and sashes and oil-cloths—in- 
deed, any varnished surface is improved by its 
application; it washes window-panes and mirrors 
much better than water, and is excellent for clean- 
ing black walnut and looking-glass frames ; it will 
not do to wash unvarnished paints with. 





I’rurt loaf made of bread dough is very nice. 
After the dongh has risen the first time take a 
piece about the siz2 you would need for a loaf of 
bread; roll this out on the kneading-board until 
it is not more than an inch thick ; on this spread 
any kind of fruit that you choose, currants, chopped 
raisins, stewed fige, or jam may any of them be 
prinkle a little powde red sugar over the 
fruit, and put some little lumps of butter here and 
there on it, or spread the dough with butter 
before putting the fruit on it. Roll it up very 
tightly into a loaf, let it rise, and bake it in a hot 


used: & 


oven. Cut it in thick slices when done. This 
may take the form of a plain pudding; in this 


case it must be served hot, with sauce. The 
sauce should be rich and highly seasoned, and the 
pudding must be cut in thin slices, and the sauce 
should be very hot, so that it will penetrate and 
soften the crust. 


FoR A DeEssé KT, rv the following recipe B i] 
a quarter of a pound of rice in milk, and while 
hot put in an ounce of butter, some sugar, and 
essence of vanilla to taste. Dissolve half an 
ounce of gelatine in a little milk and beat to a 
froth half a pint of rich cream. When the rice 
is cold add the gelatine and whipped cream. Put 
in a mold on the ice until it becomes perfectly 
firm. Serve with a fruit-sauce or with preserved 
fruit. 


FRIED AprPLes make a nice dish, cut acrosa the 
core in slices and then browned in lard or butter 
and lard mixed; drain them and serve them hot, 
with roast pork or veal. Some cooks use beef- 


drippings instead of lard, and like the flavor 
| better. 
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FORBEARANCE. 


t make me sleep more peacefully 





Tha ) wert wasting all thy life in v 
For n | sake. W hat love thou hast f{ 
Best \ ere I go. 
“Carve not upon a stone, when I am dead, 
rhe } s which remorseful mourners give 
‘To women’s graves—a tardy recom 





But speak em while I live.” 


YOFTLY the eyelids close, the voice is hushed, 
S the pulse ceases, the spirit has fled, and our 
S opportunity for good or ill to the one gone 
has passed away. We look and wonder. It 
almost seems as if our breath, too, would go from 
us in the moment of melting, of unutterable ten 
derness that comes to us as we look on the house 
left tenantless, on the casket from which has gone 
the jewel. The heart within us cries out for ex- 
pressions of kindliness, for deeds of ministration, 
toward the one who has passed from sight; but 
these are denied us now. 

In our moments of sorrow, how like jagged, hard 
points, to pierce us with regretful puncture, stand 
out before us the many opportunities for manifes- 
tation of kindness that we allowed to pass unim- 
proved! How hard to us seem even the deeds of 
kindliness done, as, with our own power of intro- 
spection, we see just where they Jacked in that 
inner fineness of feeling and tenderness of motive 
which would have added the charm of a mellow 
richness quite perceptibly Jacking! In our re- 
gretful sorrow, we wonder if the one gone from 
us can possibly know how we feel, how we long to 
bestow kindness, how real, after all, was our love. 
We wonder more that the foibles and peccadilloes 
of the departed one should ever have occupied 
80 prominent a place in our thought—should, per- 
chance, have called forth comment at our hand 
and we unhesitatingly pass upon ourselves the 
rentence, “So foolish was IJ, and ignorant,” adding 
perhaps, “and so hard, so cold.” 

This seems, nay, is, a painful picture to look 
upon, and yet it is a very real one to the majority, 
doubtless to most hearta. The saddest thought 
connected with it is that it is a picture of our own 
painting, the result of our own want of care or 
thonght or tenderness. As all the colors are em- 
bodied in light and need but the necessary condi 
tions to make them apparent or to group them in 
beauty, so all tints nece-sary to beauty and har- 
mony of character are embodied in the Divine 
Life and need but that we should place ourselves 
in proper relation to that Life in order that, with 
delicate harmony and rare blending, they may be 
thrown upon the canvas which shall reflect the 
picture of our own painting. In our failure thus 
to place ourselves lies the secret of the sad pict- 
ure we throw upon the canvas of our own lives, as 
the record of our daily living is traced on that 
canvas, 

In a brief paragraph at the bottom of page 522, 
September number of the HoME MAGAZINE, my 
eye fell upon these words, which were suggestive 
of thought: “It is not sufficient, to constitute our- | 
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selves just men and women, that we strictly pay 
our debts, keep our promises, and fulfill our con- 
tracts, if, at the same time, we are stern where we 
should be kind, hard where we should be tender, 
cold where we should be sympathetic; for then 
we pay only half our debts and repudiate the 
other half.” 

What lessons of forbearance we would learn if 
in the daily detail of life, there were a living rea- 
lization of the sentiment couched in these words ! 
And what vain regrets we should be spared in 
remembering lost opportunities for kindness! In 
every ephere, from that of most abundant luxury 
and ease to the daily round of most common 
place, treadmill existence, there is frequent and 
ample opportunity for gentle consideration and 
kindly forbearance as we come in contact with 
the foibles and even the most 
rounded and symmetrical! lives, for none are with- 
out them, 

And how strange that when those 
about us pass away from sight, these same foibles 


peculiarities of 


it seems 
and peculiarities that were wont to rasp us in life, 
and that failed to forth from our hearts 
kindly consideration and gentle forbearance, we 
now gild with a halo of ler memories, so that, 
as a part of the individuality of those gone from 
us, they become in our eyes either traits which 
attract us, or, if not so positive as this, they call 
forth tenderness and commiseration rather than 
hardness and condemnation. How much better 
had we allowed them thus to appeal to the best 
within us during life Alas! that then they were 
so apt to call forth sarcasm, cutting retort, or cold 
criticism. 

It does seem that in life we are eo 
much more apt to look upon and speak of those 
things that to us seem defects in the characters of 
those about us, than to mind and heart 
directed toward the many good qualities that we 
would surely Ree Were Our range of vision directed 
more frequently through the lens of love. And 
how much more helpful our influence were our 
vision and our comments thus directed. We are 
little aware how these aflect those about us, or 
how an injustice or unkindness, growing out of a 
want of kindly consideration may set far away 
from us under the cold tethers of a constraint, 
which binds with gyves not easily broken those 
whom our hearts should hold nearest and dearest, 
and toward whose foibles we should extend the 
most kindly forbearance. For we should remem- 
ber that we are not without our own objectionable 
qualities, and these may be very apparent to other 
eyes, Our sight is quite as apt to be closed to our 
own defects as it is to be open to those of others; 
but when we are conscious of them, how grateful 
to us that gentle consideration and tender forbear- 
ance which loving ones extended tons, It melts 
the heart and warms it with aspirations after the 
good and ennobling 

It seems to me here is the sweet secret of the 
Lord’s dealing with us. “The Lord is as if He 
did not see and perceive the sins of men; for He 
leads them gently; thus He bends and does not 
break in withdrawing them from evil and in lead. 
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ing them to good; wherefore He does not chastise 
nor punish as if He saw and perceived.” And 
how fragrant and helpful the sphere of those who, 
emulating His example, allowing Him to fill them 
with His own Spirit of gentleness and love, accord- 
ing to their finite measure, exercise the spirit of 
charity and forbearance toward those about them 
In the home, in society, everywhere, their influ- 
ence is felt, and the measure of that influence for 
good eternity alone may tell, for it is likewise 
true that “all contact leaves its mark,” and that 


‘we are taking into ourselves the world about us, | 
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the society in which we move, the impress of 
every sympathetic contact with good or evil, and 
we shall carry them with us forever. We do not 
pass through a world for naught; it follows us 
because it has become a part of us.” At the same 
time let us remember it becomes a part of those 
about us, and the character of that part may be 
more largely affected by our contact with and 
necessary impartation to them than we are aware. 
Remembering this, shall we not be the more kind 
and forbearing ? 





Mrs. A. L. W 
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THE EARLY BIRD. 





Sounding ir and low 
Follow me over the meadow and field, 
I v¥ me through the past and, 
Len the br K and as the ril 
And come to the hill-top grand! 
YT} rass withered and brown, I know; 
Phe dai , buried beneath the snow, 
Have lost the glow of the summer long, 
And the gurgling brook has ceased its song. 


hill-top, lone and free, 


Che ear t the spr ng has me; 

Perched on the branch of the maple-tree 
He answers the ruffled grouse’s drum, 

The partridge vy ng the , a ale 
W the I k from its silent 

And the i, p gon airy wing 
Ca l ther begins t r 

( t r w-d t ih iway 

I the t pie ng the clouds of iv 
h es is on the ¢ tr § I x 

Wah t rasses upon the plain, 

And t lea 1 irth again 
} € | me | yphet’s hyn 8 
ii y Riptey Dorr ia } x pa 


IN THE KING’S BANQUETING-HOUSE. 


WALK on my way with the otbers, I toil at my 
| iutly task 
I Ain somet nes weary and careworn and some 
times | wear a mask, 
And cover with smiles and sunshine a heart that is 
fu { tears 
And yet, and yet, there is joy divine, and it crowns 
my burdened years. 


For sometimes there comes a whisper in the silence of 
mys ul: 

‘Rise up, my love, my fair one, and forget the sorrow 
and dole, 

And come to the house of the banquet and feast with 
the King to-day.” 

And oh! when I hear the summons, is there aught 


except to obey 


And way be dreary and | é 
I ( ‘ 8 r ater, a t 1 € 
A iW i 4 v ne a I f « 
if hd ‘ 
Ihere is i he Mer it, wl ‘ 
Hi Li 
I g witl rs, Ia weary 
pe 
I 1 I urt I am tha 1 wel 
| iaw ng and itt i doy 
iB « inquet, and W t v 
‘ MARGA SA r 


THE IMP OF SPRING-TIME. 


VER the eaves where the su 
() [witters the swallow; 
I from the u intains t i 
Follow, oh! f w! 
es and | ns ud 
. y are swelling j 
Hark! the spring whispereth, “‘ Make ye with speed 
Ready my dwelling.” | 
Oa he tremulous blue the ai 
Ca gy belore her 
\V \ ide me (wake and prepare 
Thou, 1 e auorer 
er I said, I have } w thee i 
] ve, the I é 
\ ng. at last, with thine arrows of gold, 


Time, the destroyer.” 


“ Follow,” he laughed, “ where the bliss of the earth 
Woos thee, compelling ; 
Yet in the spring, and her thousand-fold birth, 


I, too, am dwelling. 


Out of the bads he was peeping, and sang 
Soft with the swallow ; 
Yea, and be called where the cataract sprang 
Follow, oh! follow ! 
Vain to defy, or evade, or, in sooth, 
Bid him to leave me! 
But his deception is dearer than truth; 
Let him deceive me! 
Bayarp TaYLor 
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COMING THROUGH THE WOOD, _“ Fallen on eleep,” the wife and mother lay 
rhe light of home went out that bitter day 
The husband softly pressed 

— lo the still room, and, after all, the place 


See Frontispiece 


Seemed to be touched wit! eart-born, tender grace, 


er coming through the w : 
By love made mat 


pretty one, NY dear; 
An’ you will marry me, , . 
vpeitaten : Those dainty flowers seem mad f light and dew, 
ryo i enr. . ’ 1 
. $ Vet they’re upheld by en ed through 
cate aiate wikia With nerve ; l it 
, Cc u i ii Ke 1 
I look, and think of the ‘ es from where 


ve youa silken gown, 


marry ine 3 Che strong soul leaned—the s whose sight was clea 

ng of the spring. Aad keen to : 

be t ae pre tty head The wear of toil was ha t till life 

went on her way, Each day broucht p ’ ‘ nes bitter 
Met with a 

hou hadst the ne 


At thought of all tl 


I’m in u hurry, & 
market day.” 
isket on her arm, 
evan to sing 
5? We knew 
n into the town - 


marketing 
- We note the flower 


Soft and serene 
In the 

But dainty fiber 

As were the soul-ner 
At best, we 


to rest as she came | 
illen tree 

ht a ribbon for h 

it in for me, 
we it and wondere 
ng year would brit Of the deep love 
think she'll n 


Only a quiver of 
r of the spr , . 


Dowr 
They were love 
Neer run and tre! 


FLAX FLOWERS. 


rhe lily-like and perf 
7! } t dreamed that any poetry Beside God's river Pe 
\\ ir friend’s calm-seeming lifec We think 
a deep-cut heart, Within the very sh 
n the plowshare’s fur , ing, We think of thee as 
ght than ever there had been Because of 
en life did start. 
Brought to perfectior 
for very tender shame, As the flax wears it 
note the one who came Phat angel » 
, Exquisite flowers Patience on earth. 
] With crown as n 
With wh 
oked in ours. 


Dome Decoration and Fancy Deedlework, 


Clothes-bag. Figs.1 and 2.—The bag 
intended to } 1 lis that is waiting for 
laundress It is eof light-blue ginghar 
and is ornatr i th cross-stitch embro 
dery in light id cotton on white 
Java canvas \ ece of Java canvas 
twenty-nine i es wide around and fifteen 
inches dee; uding the points, is required 
for the lower outside part, Sew up the side 
seam and embroider it in the design Fig. 2, 
at an inch and a halfabove the lower edge in 
two shades of ie cotton. Having worked the 
embroidery, cut the lower edge to the shape 

Drawing-room Bellows with Satin-stitch Em-_, of the points and then ravel the spare inch and a half 

broidery Che model bellows are of olive silk-plush of canvas for frings Tack the two layers of points 

with folding sides of satin to match, both fastened on | to each other and fasten tassels of white, with light 
with gilt-headed nails. The sprig is worked with filo- and dark blue at the tips and between them, For the 
selle silk divided three times in four shades of copper, | narrow border at the toy ike a strip of canvas five 
the leaves a stalks with purse twist in three shades inches deep and embr sr it across the upper part ip 
of olive green the design Fig. 1. At o stitches above and below 
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2.—CLOTHES BAG 

the embroidery, work a row of large button-hole 

stitches in dark blue, fastening the strip to the upper 

invas with the button-hole 


edge of the « 


ther piece of 
stitches at the top and ravel the canvas for fringe be 
low those at the bottom The gingham bag is cut the 
«ame width as the canvas and twenty-two inches deep. 
rhe top is turr lown inches to form a hem and 
a casing, in which a double drawing-string is run. It 
s set inside the canvas part and forms the lining 


ol it. 


Embroidered Fan-holder for Photos.—Our read- 
ers will no doubt be surprised to hear that the holder 
here seen, to be place ior set upona table, is composed 
of a dried and pressed palm-leaf covered with satin. 
The pattern-leaf is thirteen and three-eighths inches 
high and twelve and five-eighths inches wide, with a 
stalk four and three-quarter inches long, the latter, as 
also the back, being covered with strawberry} satin put 
on plain, while the front, as seen in illustration 1, is 
plaited twice across, one and one eighth inches wide, 
with the same elegant material. Two pockets, of oval 


FANCY NEEDLEWORK. 


-HOLDER FOR PHOTOS 


FIG. 2.—EMBPVIDERED FAN-HOLDER FOR PHOTOS 

jeces of cardboard pointed at the ends and eight and 
five-eighths inches long and four and three-eighths 
inches wide, are likewise put on in front. On the 
holder, the outside of the left pocket is covered with 
plush enlivened by a monogram worked in gold, while 
that of the right one is ornamented with embroidery 
worked on gold brocade, the ground being filled in 
with eross-stitches of strawberry. colored crewel-wool 
worked after the type pattern (illustration 2) and the 
design itself left untouched, outlined with back-stitch 
in dead-blue filoselle silk. The satin lining of the 
pockets is turned over the front edge to imitate a small 
binding, then seamed to the edge of the leaf and bor 
dered at the same time with this and witha gold-twisted 
satin roll. Bow of corded ribbon two and three-quar- 
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ters ir between the pockets. On the} er, 
one } , ered with dark satin and a gold- 
broide x, the other with a checked d gn 
gold ssing of the checks be marked ou 
with 
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paint, and replenish 
regulate the lights an 
imagine that the | 


leaf, nat 
into high light, the 


ing a charming se 


the flower or 


ale 
s best exemplified ir 
| rose or a peony 


Paint st 


" 





less frequently. 1 
ws it is well always 
lirectly upon the top 

wing the upper part 
leep shadow, and caus 
tir between. This 
ver of many petals, as a 
s and pistils of a bright 


ile ts 


ils of a flower are dry 

i, whose petals ire sma 
k **dabs,”’ lightening 

ng only at genera 


CLOVER-LEAF LACE. 








mtrasting color, after 
WiIs wand beautiful means de \ g | Paint flowers like g 
] or other materials generally l ind indistinct, with 
- | rnment. The name und shading the wh 
which is a correct term to apy effect. 
‘ work, which presents much tl 
ist in colored bronzes 
justra painting ar made 
tist mixes his or her tints to the re 
1 ! by prepared liquids, known as BEAUTIFUL er 
l ( se, the “general medium sed ming flannel 
ept pinks, wl 1 are iw the 4 in either Saxor V 
t For painting upon } the Make a chain of seve 
t about the nsiste lst row Three d 
1s thinner ec s are desira stitch of the chair 
L g is not a pictor irt, but a ‘ai crochet stitches in san 
he i Cherefore, | 1 ¢ s a I t me double crochet f 
app lelicate lines i ng é . |} chain seven. t 
alm f attainment ( r, 2drow: T i 
isa itter, and all flowers L} ne in preceding row 
ing a s conventi Har é stitches over same cha 
beaut ind shades, and pa i urn. 
effect design, are a l N s 3d row: One singl 
fully $ art. double crochet st 
I epared for lustra painting a i working a chain 
lows pale gold, gre gold, lemor ing three, this cha I 
fire, nk, middle } I i i rochet; two d¢ 
pale ie, dull blue, light green, dark green, preceding row; ha 
brill ght dull green, dark d rre same chain of one ir 
ver, § yg ver, steel, bl < e ft | 1 louble crochet tl 
dark | A china palette, wit wells h f seven conne , 
lows l Upon this the colors are arranged | Turr 
in 4 : s of tones. Of tl { g r, rich ith row: Like se 
gold, } i, green gold, lemon, orange, fire, and | of turning, contir 
brow ate the key of ye ; pale pit idle | one slip stitch thr 
pink, and dull red, the pink; pale lof fifteen, thus m g 
blue, d and dull blue, the rht | double crochet ver the 
greer n, and dull green, the loop; chain three, 
silver silver, steel, and black, the loop, thus making a t 
whit pale purple and dark purple t s ngle crochet at the i 
of } The majority of lors are used just as/a fourth loop, or t ‘ 
they are ed in the bottles, but yellow greens This makes the ste ur 
blue gree i white greens are produced by mixing leaves of the clover f 
Light 1 heightened by the addition of silver or | made outside of the 
spark r er; tone may be deepened by the add lo this pass the needle 
tion r the dull colors, I ant ri red 5th row: One sing 
is ma addition of one l fire to two-t ls op, 2 double erochet at 
of du t here, as in all ls of painting, | Catch the leaf in 
pract in teach how to blend and mix! through the end st 
oolors. the last half of the 
The or rule that can be given for flowers ar ‘roel two double 
leaves 1 ne palest tints for the highest lights, | stit Fill the nex 
the da the deepest shadows, and blend the single crochet, tw | 
two w the middle tints. Lights may afterward be|two double crochet, 
heig! 1 the shadows may be deepened by | The three leaflets of 


gla the high lights may be worked over 


with a meta lor, the shadows with a dull color, 
Flower ies may readily be painted in lustra, 
except d nson ones. These may be executd in 
crims und vermilion in oil colors, the highest 
lights irmine, the lustra color. 

Lustra } g¢ being conventional, like embroidery, 
the first ste have the design stamped or drawn 
It may t itlined, as in embroidery, in silk in 
atem-st r, after the colors are laid on, in black 
or brow In decorating plush work with the 


a flat brush, 
} 


g, firm strokes with 
| filled with paint. Cleanse tl 
etween every twoc unless 

end them. In painting satin, use 


pile, tal keep 
ing the 
with t 


desirabl 


1e brush 
lors, 





Six single crochet st 
stituting the stem, ar 
the shell consisting 
preceding row. I 
ponding point in the 
6th row: 
7th row: 
8th row: 
9th row 
first 
middle of the next le 
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The foregoing patt 
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Like third 
Like four 
Like fifth 


showing " 


Like secon 
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leaflet made to the end 
flet 


ng, Suitable for trin 


vear It may be worked 
tton. 
he . 
het stitches in the fourth 
one; three double 
stitch; chain three 
h of chain of seven 
et stitches over chain of 
three double crochet 





e in preceding 


ugh the top of each 





t ee just made, thus 
ige of the shell; cha 
piace of one double 

the chain of one in 

ee double crochet over 

g v; chain three; one 

stit f the chain 

gy rows iin seven 

1 “Tur Ad 

Chain fifteen, turn, 

st *h of the chain 

| Chain three, one 

thus making a second 

le crochet over the first 

chain seven, one 


ne first loop, thus making 
around one central looy 

indation f 
that the 


r the three 











n, 80 loop fi 
p may be filled first —tc 
the stem 
é er firat 
triple 
iking 
econd 
p, thus 
1 one 
ps as 
et, Six 
gle crochet stitches 
er leaf are now finished. 


r the chain of six con 
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af 
es for two clover leaves, 
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nd clover leaf. 
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Fashion Department, 


FASHION NOTES. 

















requiring tle or no trimming. 


Novel Fabrics. (he favorite materials for early 
spring tthe. In add n to the standard 
plain ! are several novel fabrics, showtr 
beau One of ‘ " tt is woven 
very ‘ ree-ply ¢ hav r raised art 
upon 4 t ir, coarse hed ground At 
eloth i ‘ with shaggy loops or curl l t 5 
Ther ese dress otl sare not in one i 
col y have d 1eCKs, ia ‘ of 

{ nt | plain gr eit 
it alter the fas not tt i 
nu wort t ew yea 4 - f 
8 y mooth, Ww 1 printed hig 2 { 
colors nt g nd. Tt ta 
est of 1 cloths is the new one k 
Gilbert t \ beautiful Gilbert th has a t 
olve-y n r trewn Over W lurke rea 
cents ‘ f seal brown, studded witt j 
gold s most elegant all the r gh 
is Khayya name ia derived from a Pers 
poet I f fine, silky imel’s-hair, present 
quite effect, with its v hl nte scin 
threa Khayvanis ver alls Ww 
port nh, part cove i with raised ire 
Theg f rured por n is of the san 
asthe} t may be of the natural I 
of the w en rown, olive, or black Th ru 
i 4 cle or r ent ! I ’ y every 
case a he ground, Othe t 1 plaided 
striped i I Ii i showing q n 
eflect : 

Cloth s,as told ir last, are gene : 
nade ta r-sty wt t 1 i ‘ 
lay i with braid Another way ik 
ng uy e is to have part t | 
ing \ this, in partie i the i t 
iat Khayyan th When a { 
snow bright } nt the 
four if ymit ed with a gave fa 

bright tne id n 
tripes I er « he may 
‘ t collar and eu \ et 

Velvet used to any extent in any por 
of a« newest use the forn { velvet 
ribbor ie same oflice as i, being a 

ran ye linitate tucks 
pla revel pane l 
suid, narrow ribbon will be used in th ime wa 

Cotton Dresses favorite materials f rdi 
nary § r ul be Scotch ginghams or: 
sephyr cl ths, w ure in more exquisite tints \ 
ever be ‘ will be largely trimmed with ir 
expens e. Cambric and lawn costumes vi 
be decor pally with quantities of ma ‘ 
made t \ ng the new inventior Ww { 
notice | repared tucking and rufl , 
eambr l so that the process of making 
orname! ‘ iresses is robbed of half its terror 
Hamburg eu lery is now so made that the saps 
fluous n utside of the iging, can be pulled 
off, as on s postage-stamps, instead of requ 
ing lab i itting-out with the rs 

Elegant spring wraps are in plain or brocaded vel 
vet, or ¢ k and sicilienne, trimmed with eh 
nille, jet, Plainer wraps are cloth copes or 
jackets of f the same material as the costume, 


Silks.—A plain 
but for some months past 
entire costume, has 
principally becaus 


form of wraps, for whi t 
ible, except, perbaps nt 
liar, when ' ery ea 

As Fashion finds that pla 
best material f iw 


flee, and never, perhay 


plain black silk ovost 


now The favorite rhada 
like are not, as the 

nly elegant forma 

latter will still hold sw 


and satin brocades a 
livide favor with 








s always fashional 
black gros grain, as 
‘ ( than formerly 
tt heen used int 
we t is scarcely suit 
‘ f a fur-lined ¢ 
vrade of k is require 
cK g isnot tt 
restoring it to its «¢ 
i madies pur hase ‘ 
ivuntage y tl 
s, rhadzimir, and t 
ve cor red t 
I early | n the 
s the favorite silk 


ed with any 


ther material ar tr t r r jet Later 
nto and Louisine w t imong the 
test, « est, a ible forms that silk 
can take hi ving me the standard 
summer silks in new Foulards, or, as they 
ire generally slied now e light ar 
satiny in eflect, and t ‘ ' “ 
new, contra These w 
trimmed with velvet Pongees +} nat 
é i tints, w | be tities f ¢ 
pensive lace. 

Cheese-cloth costumes w e as fashionable as 
they were two or three aT (heere th cos 
but five or ten cent t its W price 

unterbalanced by tl é ju y of lace 

ed to trim oneec king the foru 
flounces, tabliers, ] what 1 
But no other fabr wever | | i, has the ex 
yuisite creamy tint 1, 80 well harmor 


ng with the fashiona 


Spring Millinery. 
pote, made of 
simply with br aid and 


the one bonnet Late 
tume. he prevailing 
distinguished by higt ‘ 
rowns being peaked ry 


fluted, turned up front 
allaround. The straw 
any shade—black, 

even striped or plaided w 
rnaments upon a 

be an enormous bo 
fastened to the front 


Ribbon, when use 
plain, but plaided, st 
color A new ribbor s 
etamine, with dashes of e# 
it. Flowers for spring 


leaves are also used, } 


fern and cyclame: | 
in front of a hat. Velvet 
binding and facing of ¢ 


the color will be green in the 


willow, water-cress, reseda 


tinsel lace, braid, and pins 


dress hats and bonnets. Sc 


of soft crape or silk, in plaid 
lessly knotted around hat 

one large or many sm 
vorite colors are green and 
and poppy and cardinal-red 


t nd trimme 
t tiy willt 
I eed match a 
straw hats will | 
1 i ‘ ‘ ims, t 
the | a rolle 
J { the i¢ orf at 
tna ss¥ 
f garnet iive 
Z I The niyv 





ire 
1 n 
‘ r 
if bats and bonnets 
ae ite natural tints, as 
and the like. Gilt and 
“Ww be used to excess or 


arfs and h andherehion 
a « hecks, uy be car 
rwos and fastened wi 
rsilver pins. The fa- 
yellow, pink and yellow, 


th 








ee 





nal 
' Li 
rmeriy, 
lint 
ly suit 








® they 
it mr 
nthe 
} 

at 

‘ 
7 
16 ase 
costs 
ce 

la 
rim 
tyr 

© ex 
mor 





with 
fa- 
low, 








EDITORIAL. 


T. S. ARTHUR. 


what a man sows, tha 





Marcu 6th, 1885 \ . 
the only substantial pre 
hope for happiness in t 
Y OT from the field of carnage didst thou bring rable dealing and by 
, fT t ‘ ‘ le tnle 
Thy fadeless laurels, O thou crowned soul the Golden Rule, 
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is works to effect. Hisone great aim was to show that 


t shall he also reap,” and that 


yeperity in this world, the only 


he next, is to be found in hon 


conforming all the acts of life 





’ . . He never wrote wit! tat I i! pos and 
That up the long path to thy destined goal, , f pari 
tain at ild 1 wish to recall a word 
| f brivhtnes et r iw! 
Lost in far-brig f eAay us sorrowing . 
that he had 1 to print because of ailure in 
t ser d tier and his colors fl , 
t, neer did ue . ‘ore Hing that respect His aim in life wa atured at a very 
More brave y forth a 1 the battle-storn early pe 1. ar seeing the work tha et ught it 
Iban thine, that held the standard of reform h luty to d never swerved a hair's | adtbh from 
' " ] r ' fal t1 life pt long t ry ) 
In life-long conflict ] unfaltering at eXce} naliy jong it erary popu 
arity. 
the ler f ur’s ritings } 
Thine was the weet reward of } nes restored May ve readers of Mr. Arthur 8 y to whose 
: R benefit his life and best powers were 1 scier 
Of father er prodigais returned, 
; : . tiou le ed, be able to reap in their better livea 
Of penitential hope and faith that burned 
some f the results of his usef i ire wit 
I k hearts. enkir i , ord 
In sin-da earts, lled at thy wor his ebtidren a memory, of w aie 2 Stet Nien 
But sweeter yet the heaver welcome t arr 
At last, “ Th ed of my Father, come !” 
‘BLESSED A THE DE WH EK IN TH I 
Many A. P. Sranspury. 
Ph VW 1885 
Probably before this meets the eyes of our readers 
‘ ' } hea , ! forn ' 
» greater number w ive been pre isly ( 
. ; pray AS TO THE FUTURE, 
the death the revered proprietor of th g 
eat his home Pp ade hia, on Friday, Mar 
even ( I the ever , I ’ terest the st ribers to t Ilome’’t 
Mr. Arthur had bee the enjoyment of f rood know that its managemer la r r 
alth until within ar when he began to ail and way cist ed by the dea f Mr r I a 
rpeak of a pa le A fortnight later he was ng time past t hief part the ed rial work ha 
eompelled to rest ¢ ¢ from his work, and, ten days een ‘ y one of his children, who w now 
after that, his phys pronounced his malady in- tinue ivechargeof it. The purpose t nder 
able w be respected ir | things, a what he wis i it 
] the entire per i of his last nese, Mr. Ar e il e domest e of its readers and what i 
ir’s mind was perfect clear and his judgment has been, that will continue t ‘ By this is not 
wholly uninfluenced by s bodily pains In the fir I nt that changes may not be ti ( iry M 
stave of th lise e he th ght re very pr ible, but t rwas always re iy t f va with \ 
ron, | ‘ ry that bis « was near, he } led ste n that dire n lime ge peo} w 
set his affa le rbout the same m« r and pe licals must als easing to 
anner that } i have done had he been r be of s P e to an end , p 
tovoa nev to a distant intry Not onee ihe suddenr a al, and re ers Ww ways find its 
ess the slightest fear as to his condit “ I page th ni i what is pure i rue and 
t had de ted its earthly tenement, nor did he good 
harbor the shadow of ad t as to the certainty and rhe editor is perfectly we y that tl , 
I sedness I t ‘ indeed, he rarely spoke tior f a periodical may readily be « ! ate 
f the matter, and reely seemed to think at a t ng t i present widely diffused tas for W t wh y 
himeelf H nly neern was as to the happiness of ensational in literature, and that what bas beer aptly 
the iren whom | was about to leave and ast illed the “ penny dreadta sae ‘ ttra et 
the welfare and prosperity of many and intimate ny readers W se *«-tes are I I v 3 
I J ; 
ends it who se elief from care and w ent by 
When at last the tie was broken that t ilge n what they may think is tr tly a 
this life, the end was as peaceful as his smile, The wholesome mental diet, but wi absorbs the atte1 
ng slee p seeme il a welcome relief, and his rest was tion easily The end which we seek i nducting 
ke the slumber of a little child. this magazine is, however, a higher one than mere 
rhe pains of grief are too great, the sorrow caused diversion, and it wil e our endeavor esent to 
by this separation is t recent, to make now a review readers a speeies of literature that shall not only divert 
of Mr. Arthur’s life, and, indeed, such seems hardly their thoughts from the ordinary affairs of life, but 





What his le 


tastes nor pall 


necessary for the readers of this magazine. 


purposes in life were is sufficiently shown ip his writ upon 


ings. Dramat effect or literary reputation were | magazine worthy of its n 





welcome friend to that 


“ The Home.’ 


held by him to be matters of the utmost inconsequence, 


18s compared with the moral teaching that he designed 


d them in a direction that will not vitiate their 


them in a word, to make the 


ame and worthy to enter asa 


most sacred place on earth, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION FOR 1885 


1 Copy, one year, . ° ° e 
2 Copies ‘ ° e ° ° 


3 ‘ ° ° ° 
4 Copi« me year, ° e . ° e 
8 ‘ and one to club-getter, 


15 ‘“ “ “ “ 





Tt toeight pages of Butte ‘ i 
illustra prices of patterns, are given in ey 
nun 

¥ to clubs can always be made at the 
club 
juired that all th ! m r ia 
elul post offi 

fra Postal Order, Postal Not LD 
> 
Reg 

ireful, in writing, t rive \ rt 
offi l so that of your su ers 
ways County, and State 

Ty s who wish a change vidress % 
give y aa practicable afte re t a 
mun cases bef } 
ceed re no change of a fires mm e ve 
betwe and twentieth any th 

AN ‘ h has in the last f ea eu 
than c lse to relieve the hardest of w in’s 
worl its toil and drudg 


Pea f y Compound Phe tm nae Amy 


tion e is sufficient } f of vy, and 
ex] ht that it | 
A fa nvinee the b | 

mit ¢ 


A STRONG TESTIMONIAL. 


| ving letter from the wife of Att 
Gene f Tennessee, gives a ear and 
phat the great benelit received 
use ol 1 Oxygen: 

VILLE, TeNN., October 16th, 1882 

“2—D ‘ ey & PALEN For seventeen years I 
have rer from diseased er, hav 
tract« ise while living in the malaria 
trict each succeeding attack being more 
sever ng me less strength to bear the next. 
Abou ago I was induced to use Compound 
Oxyae ce that t ree 
wit 1 back. I wal 
good 1 RNCCERA », but since 
rem< t well. It is nowtwelve n 
I ha ittack of bilious colic, and he 
em) return of the disease than ire 


rty to publish th 


Their rtise on Compound Oz en,” containing a 


action of this 


hist scovery and mode of 

remal itive agent and a large record of sur 
prising in Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, 
Bro thma, ete., and a wide range of chronic 
disea sent free. Address Drs, STARKEY & 
PALEN nd 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, | 


HOME 


| Kensington Embroider A 
| Ninety White Rose Perfumed Chromo ¢ 
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HOME 


Important 


facts: That the 
had their rise 
deemed, originally, 


often 
were 


rreatest evils have 

from causes which 
of too little importance 
to occasion solicitude; and that fatal re- 
sults proceed froin the neglect of trivial 
Philip G. Raymond, Duluth, 
Minn., * Avyer’s Sarsaparilla cured 
me of Kidney Complaint, from which I 
had suffered for years.” The transmission 
of a message over @ 


ee 


wf of the 
sand boils 


ailments. 
writes: 


{s not a more 
than are atte 


wire positive I 
eleetric current, 
of the con 


pure matter. 


amination of the blood by im- 

Albert H. Stoddard, 
Mass., says: °° For 
1 a bad condition. The 
that I suffered 
greatly from numbness of the feet and 
legs: | was also afflicted with boils. After 
taking three bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
circulates freely, 


59 Rock 
st., Lowell, years my 
0d has been 


circulation was so feeble 


my blood and I have no 


boils or numbness.” Like an 


Electric 


of Rheumatism dart 
Rheumatism is a blood 


shock, the 
through the body. 


pains 


and needs an alterative treatment. 
Atlantic ave., Boston, 


disease, 
Charles Foster, 370 
Mass., * Two years ago | was 
trated by Rheumatism. I tried 
of remedies, with little benefit, 
I began using Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This 
helped me, and, at the end of the fifth 
bottle, I was entire ly cured.” Miss A. 
Atwood, 148 I st., South Mass., 
‘I have been ill from 


SAVS: pros- 


“a Variety 
until 


soston, 
BAYS: a long time, 


poverty of the blood and abscesses. 
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Discoveries 


to time, 
there has 


are made by scientists, from time 
which astonish the world, but 
been no discovery 9 in science or m«¢ dicine ® 
more impoitant than that of Ayer’s Com- 


pound Extract of Sarsaparilla, which has 


restored health and strength to thousands. 
writes 
Liver 


senj. F. Tucker, Pensacola, Fla., 
Aver’s Sarsaparilla cured me of 
and Bilious troubles, when everything else 


failed.” The usefulness of the 


Telephone 


fact that 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla from your 
druggist. Dr. John Hoffman, Morrisania, 
N. Y., writes: ‘In all diseases 
impure and vitiated condition « 
lief so prompt and 


is enhanced by the it can be used 


to order 


arising 
from 4” f 
the biood, there is no re 
sure as that afforded by Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla.” Dr. A. Chapel Hill. 
Is es wish to express n 

appreciation of 
have used it in my practice, 


B. Roberson, 
writes: “I 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
in Scrofulous 


| cases, With excellent results.” 


L hti 
and relieving the sufferings of 


up the faces, 


thousands, Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has brought 
homes of rich and poor 
alike. Mrs. Joseph Perreault, Little Can- 
ada, Harris Block, Lowell, Mass., is a 


the only support of three children. 


happiness to the 


widow ; 
Several months ago she was suffering from 
general debility, and was compelled t« 
up work. Medical attendance failed to do 
any good, but, by the use of a bottle of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, she 
work, and is 
» Ayer’s Sar- 


»frivVe 


has been enabled 
to resume her gaining 


strength daily. Use 


Ayer’s Sar saparilla. 


saparilla has had the effect of toning me 


up. Under its use I am fast gaining color, 
appetite, and strength.” 
Prepared by Dr. J. ¢ Ayer 


Sold by all druggists. 


No other preparation is so universally 


esteemed for its purifying and invigor- 


iting qualities. 
» Maas., U.S. A. 


x Co., I 


Price $1; six bottles for $5. 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUME, enia. 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUME, Marchal } 
LUNDBORG’S PERFUME. 


Niel Rose. 
Alpine Violet. 


LUNDBORG’S PERFUME. Lily of the Valley. 
LUNDBORG’S RHENISH COLOGNE. 
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JAMESPYLE'S 





tm BEST THING KNOWN * 


393 Veaurl Street, New York, 


WASHING“ BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 


FoR CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Birth 
Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning, and In- 
flammation, for curing the first symptoms of Ec- 
zema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scald Head, Scrofula, 
and other inherited skin and blood diseases, Cu- 
TICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA Soap, 


No family, rich or poor should be without it 


Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations an exquisite Skin Beautifier. externally. and Cu- 


well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the TICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, inter- 
nally, areinfallible. Absolutely pure. Sold every- 


ONLY SAFE labor saving compound, and : 7 7 ; - ’ 

: he —_ where. Price, Cr ticura, 50c.; SOAP, 25¢.; RESOLV- 

always bears the above s) mbol, and name of ENT, $1. POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., BOSTON 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. ae Send for“ How to Cure Skirt } Diseases.” 


Lapies can do their stampin 8 

AMP Gx FOR NOTHING. Patterns cost le Vi 
en ta charged ¢ ntumping. Out 
sists © ‘phd »D P atterns 


OUTFIT. RS RT nh Spinal Supporting Corsets. 


Ladies’, without Shoulder 
Pad, and ev cove i tolle none pty ly ~ USH, « 


brace, - - - - $1.2 
Feit, &c.; ¢ es the Kensington, Ribbon, Plush and Ladies’, with Shoulder 
other stitch, 


how tede Kensington ont Lustre Brace, made of extra fine 
Painting, a&c., RICE BY MAIL, $1.00 llustrated ( outil, -- 3.00 
Price List, rrex. Ww P Pit AY, Box 3230, New ‘i rk C ity Ladies’ Nar ing. 1.72 
Abc de minal, pe 23 
co, Young Ladies’, seu ¢ 
years, - - - - 2. 00 
Sold by leading mer- 
chants everywhere, 


» ALDEN, Publisher, 


JUAN G 


oo 
arels 


P, O. Box 1 





Wrinkles. Moles, Pimples. 








Z and Superfluous Hair Remove 

& fied.—The Hair and Brows C %) a seit talk 

3) Ficsh increased or Reduced > lg A: pees be 

4 Speciaity.—Every Toilet Reaul site. fashionable Dressmakers, and 

. culars, testimonials, 4c. (sent sealed in plah envelope). the most eminent Physicians 

te Mme. E, Velaro. 2012 Lexinatox Avg. NOY, Cit¥e my in the United States and 

be [ny — : RS Europe. Samples sent to any 

R WANTED EVERYWHERE, Male or j Se address on receipt of price 

& Female. Something new, business per- Circulars and Illustrated Cat- 

om manent. Turkish Rug Patte rns, stam per don Burlapin alogue Free. 

. 6 colors. Are made of Rags or Yarn. ForCirculars address Agents Wanted in every town, Liberal Pay. Apply at onee. 
4 ot vi .. 8S. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 

. 5 ce ewan d Wee Gh Lewis Schiele & Co., 390 B’way, New York. 
a Hidden Name, Embossed, and New rome 

= 2 40 Cards, name in new type, an Elegant 48-page 40 Hidden Name Embossed — 

== Gilt bound Floral Autograph Album with and this Perfumed Satchet for 12c. Samples, 

ae quotations, 12 page Illustrated Premium and Price List, 4c. CLINTON & CO., North Haven,Conn. 

By Wehave seen cards from many firms, 


and Agent’s Canvassing Outfit all for 15c. SNOW & 
CO., Meriden, Conn. | 


Dialogues, Tableaux. Speakers, etc., for F E! ae 
P| AYS S« hool Club ‘and Parlor Best out, Cata- p This Ring RE ! 
« 


9 logue free. T. 8. DeNtson, Chicago, [1] me 50 Elegant, Satin Fir ish Go <a | 


but none as pretty @s those from Clinton & Co 


name on, 10c, s. Oc. and ring free. Samy 


FOR ELECANT| _ Ss 


EW BOOK. Contains instruc 

~Kensin on! +, ‘for all the stiches. Tells how 
in , work Golden Med, Coxcomb 

ac, Pussie wil llows, and 

jes other flowers, Tells THE PRoP- 
ER COLORS for petals, leaves, stems, 
,of each. Tells now to Lary TRIM 

D FinisH, &c. Price, ;5 for $1, 


7 ~ o" AN 
CORSET The Colors’ 125 “NEW S'TICHES sor 
\Crazy f ntehwaek. a —— 
tions and ten pages of stiches 
ss"TIDY  P 


And Skirt Supporter 9 Flgwers, ewe $ decree 


takes the lead. It is particularly | Designs. 25c.: 6 for $ preats wented . Ae 
adapted to the present style of Pa AMP LE Rook : FS TAMPING 
dress, and approved by physi-| gen entire. Price lic. The iene Shonsench oe 
cians. For sale by all leading | New Stamping Outfit. Contains everything need. 
dealers. Price by mail, $1.80. # and 35 patterns for ever pking of Embroidery and 
ensington Paintin y 
Foy, Harmon & Chadwick, New Haven, Conn. | The beet outfit ever offered for = ; 


ir Ss 
20 New Scrap Pictures and Agent's Album ofSamples | gl! four Books and the Stamping Outfit. 








Shape, Health, and Comfort, 


Madame Foy’s Improved 


PAMUIOM, POI Lie SAME 


volumes bound in one, neat cloth. 


st 


A vp 


Send stamp for full d ti f Outfits, Book 
mailed for 10c. U.S. CARD CO.,.Centerbrook. Conn. | “amp ot . E. PARKER, Lynn, Maa 


E ica: Goud Belled Geld ties WHITE ROSE PERFUMED CHROMO CARDS 
YOUR ¥ NAME read Some ~ og yay pen | 90 (new) assor’d Scrap Pictures and Transparent Cards 
ee CNT ON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. name on,10ec. ACME CARD CO., Ivoryton, Conn 
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\ eC RS Sree Sy a Pe 
M Sei LONDON 100 YEARS, INTERNATIONAL AWARDS), 


ODO 


A 5, BRIGHT HEALTHFUL SKIN AND COMPLEXION ENSURED BY USING y 


PEARS’ SOA P. 








—— ee etd 


\S RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ENGLISH AUTHOR ON THE SKIN, 
Pror. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, /. 4. 5S., PREs. OF THI R YAL COL. OF SURGEONS, ¢ 
‘ ENGLAND, AND AZZ OTHER LE spina. At THORITIES ON THE SKIN. 
. COUNTLESS BEAUTEOUS LADIFS, INCLUDING MRS. LILLIE LANGTRY, RECOMMEND ITS VIRTUES te 
eel AND PREFER PEARS’ SOAP 70 ANY OTHER. 
i, F The following from the world-renowned Songstress is a sample of thou ands of Testimonials: 
Testimonial from Madame ADELINA Pare. , ’ 
OD a 


‘egeh ] HAVE FOUND IT MATCHLESS FOR x. ee oe 


THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION.” 
0 ibiniiliitiiicantl ra ‘ > 


‘pa. PEARS’ SOAP IS FOR SALE THROUGHOUT THE CIVILIZED WORLD, 
> Ae. — ay 


a cet” - ——— ed x ~ oe 





























i OURES CONSTIPATION. TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT AIDS DIGESTION. me 


SELTZER APERIENT. 


A prominent divine of Charleston 
writes: 

I very willingly bear testimony to the 
value of Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient It 
has been in use in my family many 
years. J never travel without it, and § 
have found it of special value as a pre- 
y; ventive or corrective of sea-sickness. 

have been cnabled by its use to relieve 
many Who were suffering from this most 
distressing malady and who have found 


RELIEVES HEADAOHE, cr remedies ineffective, 36s, REGULATES THE BOWELS, 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


Used by the young and old,inallclimates. Its portable form, pleasant taste and gentle action have 
made it a favorite with the public for over forty years. 

















HUMILIATING 
ERUPTIONS 
ITCHING 


AND 


BURNING 
TORTURES 


AND EVERY SPECIES OF ITCHING, Scaly, Pimply, 
Inherited, Scrofulous, and C ontagious Diseases 
of the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, 
























































HE only pertect substitute for M« ther’s Milk from infancy to ol¢ are positively cured by 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing the CUTICURA REMEDIES 
mothers. Keeps in climates, Commended by physi CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cians. Sold every where Send for our Book on the cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
Care and Feeding of Infants. Sent free. and poisonous elements and thus removes the 
DOLIBER GOODALE & CO, Boston, Mass aman 
peewee ene eee a ea ne eee eee eee nena nanan a ; “4 ( URA, the ire instantly allays 
; Te . . v ' ng and Ir 1 1, clears the Skin and 
s = we =f h pe mae ft Scalp heals Ulcers ¢ and Sores and restores the Hair 
I 2 re 2 ; - . ' ores, Soak, an exq uisite Skin Beautifier 
' Sh Sie ' 1d Toilet Requisite prepared from CUTICURA. is 
wit NEW USES OF ; idispensable in treating Skin Diseases Baby Hu- 
' ‘ m rs Sk n Blemishes, Ch apped and Oil y Skin. 
! DIAMOND DYES __ "icin rea 
; : SOLVENT, 91: SoapP, 25e. "Preparedby the PoTrerR 
« New uses are constantly being made of them so 1 DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass 
* that, not only is all possible kinds of Domestic | 8y- Send for ‘“‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 
§ Coloring done with them, butalso Art Work, Col- | 
H oring Photographs, Engravings, &c. They are ; M 
* used for Object Teaching in Schools, Coloring ! 
H inge, Basket a © Regs, Bone, Ivory, &o. For | lo introduce our Catalogue of Sheet Music, Music 
4 making ALL col rs of Ink, Wood Stains, Shoe ; Books, and Musical Instruments, in every family having 
Dressing, Ink Pads, &e. USE NO OTHER. | & piano or organ, we will, on receiptof 10c. to pay postage ( 
They are the PUREST, STRONGEST and FAST- 1 and wrapping, send free 5 Complete Pieces of the 
EST of all Dyes. One > P ackage colors one to four } very latest popular vocal and instrume! music, ful 
pounds of Silk, Wool, Cotton, ete. For special | size, 11'4x13in., printed on fine heavy music paper. The | 
uses given above, ! yt + r dyes will answer. ; | above would cost $2.00 at any music storé pay | 
Sold by all druggists. Send stamp for Special } WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 842 & 844 Broadw ay, N.Y 
Art Circular, Special Schoo! Circular, Sample Card ' re 
of 32 colors, and directions. Colored Cabinet ; ; % 
Photo. as sample, or a pac!) kage of Any Color Dye : H a M P L § N =] 
mailed for 10 cents. Ad 6 the proprictors, ' 
WELLS, RICHARDSO N &CO., Burlington, Vt. : : iH PEARL 
' 
THE DIAMOND PRINTS, : FOR BEAUTIFYING THE COMPLEXION. Af 
' SPEEDILY REMOVES SUNBUR q . CK LES 
i £ COLD, SILVER, - : ? y the skin soft and fair, adits prea t - o aa 
COPPER and BRONZE, > nodeaton” Ties. Paciee ond ant teat cae 
For gilding &c., Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, ; sé tt Sia 50 cts. ‘ dott t ¢, wor th double that 
Chandclie rs, and forall kinds of ornamental work. 1 ym pared other articks the same purpose. 
' Also Artista Black for Ebonizing. Equal toany ! All Druggists Sell it. Be sure you get the genuine, 
1 of the high priced kinds and only 10 cts. a pack- ; CHAMPLIN & Co., 4 ROP'S, BUFFALO, » A 
' age, at the druggists, or post-paidfrom € : ; 3 
1 WELLS, RICHARDSON &CO., Burlington, Vt. | | HE TRUE ODOR OF THE VIOLET 


patties imparted to Note Paper, Laces and Handkerchiefs, by 

Massey's Florentine Violet Orris Powder. In 
packets, 25c. and 5@c. each.—CaswELL, Massey - ot 
578 Sth Ave , and 1121 Broadway, N. Y., and Newport, 


. BRANCH Hovsr | leg one 
bcananen | ae) &TRICYCLES BOOKS ON BUILDING, PAINTING 


\cat elogue 








oe \THE POPE MFG ‘CO: Decorating, ete. Send 10 cents for 100-page Illustrated 
ge 87 WASHINGTON ST. © Catalogue—just published cali 
CHICA \° dy or tae | WM. T. COMSTOCK, 6 Astor Place, N. ¥. 





= : ae ae s nameo 50 Hidden name & chromo cards, Sample b’k 
26: 00. be Sateen Book, 6c. J.B. Husted, Nassau, = aa pha.ce ards Sample *. aut , - 
N.Y OS Ee, bum & ring $1.0... Brain nard,Higgan aum,Ce 1 
T Cold Medal, Paris, 1878. 
IOSEPH G' LLOT %, The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 332, | 
351, 170, and his other styles, 
STEEL PENS. Sold throughout the World, 


























Mr. Nixon is widely known as the editor of The | At first no marked effect was observed—in fact, not 
Chicago I Ocean, one of the most outspoken and until three or four weeks. Then I began to feel that 
ies of the present age. Like many other | it was doing me good, I found that when I was ex- 


spirited da 
posed to the cold and to chilling drafts, my power of 


busy editors, Mr. Nixon overworked himself, and 
about six years ago found that his health was grad- resistance was greater than it had been. There was 
ually runnis His business associates and his no exhilaration, but there was a constant increase of 
family felt that he was in a perilous condition and strength. I still coughed considerably, and, in fact, 
urged him to take rest—giving up, for awhile, all did so for some months. The sore spot on my right 
editorial labor. Ilis natural ambition and his long) lung gave me much annoyance. I rubbed my chest 
habits of diligent work were against this. Declining | with various liniments and I wore a chest-protector,. 


f a vacation, he kept at his desk. But gradually the soreness went away as the lung 


the suggestion 

At last, after fighting for some months with the con- | gained strength. And the cough which had so long 
clung to meat last went off in an unexpected manner. 
One of the last coughing-spells I had was almost as 


dition of } ystem which was gradually undermining 
his vitality, Mr. Nixon concluded to take a few weeks 
of rest. Of ut rest and what followed it we will let severe and extended as any I had ever experienced. 
him tell in his own words, as communicated to one of | It seemed to be the going out of the cough habit. 
our correspondents who recently visited him at his There was probably some extraneous matter in the 
editorial in Chicago. way, and this severe spell of coughing got rid of it 
Mr. Nixor ) now appears in the prime of life “T gained flesh very slowly, but gradually came 
and in the f vigor of bodily and mental vitality, | back to my original weight, and now weigh more than 
said substant y: “It was in February, 1878, that | before my illness. I am more able to resist cold, and, 
I took a severe d. My system had become much | though I now take « asionally, I am far less 
worked down, and, driven with constant editorial subject to it than I was of old. My digestion, which 
duty, I had neglected it, After long consideration | was, of course, disordered, is now all that I can desire, 
concluded to take needed rest, I went to Florida and|and I am able to do my customary work without 


Cuba for a few weeks. On the way I had several | inconvenience or serious fatigue I have never given 


hemorrhages from the lungs. I was quite sick, and 
My wife | but I do not consider Starkey & Palen’s Compound 


a testimonial to any patent medicine and I would not, 


returned in 1 etter condition than before. 
The physician who | Oxygen a patent medicine It is a vitalizer and a 


was much alarmed about me. 
attended me on my return gave me inhalations, tonics, | restorer, and to it I owe my life 

alteratives, and pills; after taking which for about “Mr. Nixon, did you ever take any other ‘Oxygen 
weaker. I kept at my work, which Treatment’ than that of Messrs. Starkey & Palen?” 
yther. This served the 


two weeks | was 
was exacting. By September my state had become “No; I had no use for any 


critical. I t flesh and suffered from a severe sore- | purpose perfectly, and did even more than I could 


ness in the upper part of my right lung. My wife’s have expected of it.” 
sister, who was in Boston, wrote about a treatment “Do you ever have occasion to return to the use of 
which was novel to me—Compound Oxygen. A rela- | the Compound Oxygen Treatment since your restora- 
tive of hers who had been in such poor health that he tion to health?” 

had been compelled to spend several winters in Florida, “Only occasionally ; for instance, if I have been 
had been restored by this Compound Oxygen to such | exposed and have taker i. But I keep a ‘ Home 
an extent that he was able to endure the climate of Treatment’ in my family, for we set a high value on its 
Boston in winter. The little book issued by Starkey | efficiency in cases of need, and several of my friends 
You may put me on 


reading it I concluded that even if their method | record as being a hearty and thorough believer in it.” 
Mr. Nixon’s case is not a peculiar one, Thousands 


& Palen on Compound Oxygen was sent me, and after | have found the advantage of 


of treating my ailments could do me no good, there 
was reason to suppose that it would do me no/ have been benefited by the use 
harm. Among those who have experienced its wonderful cura- 

at & ured a ‘Home Treatment’ from the office | tive properties are Judge Flanders, of New York, 
of Messrs. Starkey & Palen, in Philadelphia, deter- | Edward L. Wilson, the popular lecturer and photogra- 
of Philadelphia, Mrs. Mary A. 


f Compound Oxygen. 


mining to give it a fair trial and abide the result.| pher, Judge Kelley, 


Four or nths I took the inhalations at recular Livermore, the eminent lecturer, and many others 


intervals t 1 day, continuing. my work steadily. | equally prominent. 


Our r se O1 Compound Oxygen is sent free of « 1¢ It contains a history o ) liscovery, nature, and 
action of t remedy, and a record of many of the remarkable results which hav » far attended its use. 
Depos Nw New York.—Dr. John Turner, 138 Fifth Avenue, who has charge o Depository in New 
yrders for the Compound Oxygen Treatment and may be consulted tter or in person. 

Paciric Coast.—H. E. Matthews, 606 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, California, will fill 
pound Oxygen Treatment on Pacific Coast 
N CANADA.--E. W. D. King, 58 Church Street, Toronto, will fill orders for Compound Oxygen 
of Canada 
IMITATIONS,—Let it be clearly understood that Compound Oxyge1 
é Any substance made elsewhere, and called Compound Oxys 
those who ' 4 ] throw away their money, as they will in the end discover. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


G. R. st ARK EY. hy D. 109 and 1111 Gtrard St. (Between Chestnut & Market) , Phila., Pa. 


y made and dispensed by 
and worthless, and 














